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Crisis  managers  have  relied  on  anecdotal  evidence  and  qualitative  findings  for 
guidance.  The  dearth  of  empirical  evidence  to  support  suggestions  for  crisis  management 
was  a hole  in  the  literature.  The  experiment  that  forms  the  foundation  of  this  study  was 
designed  to  help  crisis  managers  to  determine  their  courses  of  action  in  the  face  of  an 
organizational  threat.  Hypotheses  for  the  experiment  derived  from  impression 
management,  attribution,  and  public  relations  literature. 

The  crisis  was  set  in  a restaurant,  and  four  independent  variables  were  tested, 
inlcuding  the  crisis  agent’s  affiliation  to  the  organization  (internal  or  external),  the  size  of 
the  organization  (large  or  small),  the  severity  of  the  patrons’  injuries  (death  or  recovery), 

and  whether  the  organization  took  steps  to  prevent  future  crises  (corrective  action  or  no 
corrective  action). 
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The  dependent  variables  included  how  well  respondents  thought  the  crisis  was 
handled,  how  assessments  of  responsibility  and  blame  were  determined,  and  how 
assessments  of  punishment  were  made.  The  results  provided  support  for  the 
implementation  of  corrective  action  after  a crisis.  Organizations  that  did  so  were 
perceived  to  have  handled  the  situation  better  than  organizations  that  did  not. 

Results  indicate  that  persons  hold  the  owner  of  a restaurant  more  responsible  for  a 
crisis  when  the  crisis  agent  is  internal  rather  than  external  to  the  organization. 
Respondents  held  an  agent  who  is  external  to  the  organization  more  responsible  for  a 
crisis  than  an  internal  agent.  Internal  agents  also  received  more  blame  and  punishment  for 
the  crisis  than  external  agents.  The  findings  of  this  investigation  provide  empirical 
support  for  many  of  the  recommendations  that  were  based  on  field  experience  and  case 
studies. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


An  organizational  crisis  is  an  unexpected  or  major  threat  that  could  have  a negative 
effect  on  the  credibility  of  the  organization,  the  industry,  or  its  stakeholders  (Barton, 

2001;  Coombs,  1999a;  Feam-Banks,  1996;  Hayes,  1985).  Pearson  et  al.  (1997)  defined  a 
crisis  as  an  event  that  compromises  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  customers,  or  the 
community;  or  that  threatens  to  destroy  public  trust  in  the  organization,  thus  damaging 
the  company’s  reputation.  Crises  can  be  disastrous  acts  of  nature,  such  as  a hurricane,  or 
man-made  predicaments,  such  as  Bhopal,  or  crises  of  financial  mismanagement,  which 
have  dominated  the  news  of  recent  months. 

Financial  crises  affect  more  than  the  employees  of  the  organizations.  Surrounding 
communities  that  counted  on  the  company  to  provide  jobs  for  residents  are  hurt.  The 
stock  market  is  affected  when  giants  fall.  And  in  general,  consumer  confidence  in  the 
nation’s  financial  system  suffers.  Corporate  scandals  have  been  plentiful:  Accounting 
firm  Arthur  Andersen  was  found  guilty  in  June  2002  of  obstructing  justice  for  hiding 
the  financial  misdeeds  of  Enron,  a corporation  that  lost  $60  billion  of  its  investors’s  funds 
and  later  filed  for  bankruptcy  (Booth,  2002).  Following  in  that  organization’s  footsteps 
is  Xerox,  which  announced  in  June  2002  that  it  “was  reclassifying  $6.4  billion  in  revenue 
from  the  late  1990s”  (Berenson,  2002).  Although  financial  crises  may  not  be  as  dramatic 
as  the  devastation  of  falling  bridges  or  collapsing  buildings,  they  are  crises,  nonetheless, 
that  must  be  handled  appropriately  if  consumer  confidence  is  ever  to  be  regained.  This  is 
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true  for  crises  that  merit  a great  deal  of  media  attention  and  for  crises  that  may  not  be 
captured  by  the  media’s  cameras. 

Regardless  of  how  researchers  define  it  or  how  reporters  cover  it,  a crisis  is  a 
situation  that  most  organizations  try  to  avoid.  When  a crisis  is  unavoidable,  however,  an 
organization  must  prepare  a response  for  its  publics.  Coombs  (1995)  indicated  that  such  a 
response  shapes  public  perceptions  of  the  crisis  and  the  organization  involved  in  the 
crisis.  In  addition  to  their  proactive  duties  on  behalf  of  clients,  public  relations 
professionals  have  the  additional  responsibility  of  reactively  managing  an  organization’s 
response  to  a crisis.  Oftentimes  public  relations  professionals  manage  the  crisis  reponse 
while  maintaining  and  reaffirming  relationships  with  its  publics.  Managing  the 
unimaginable  is  the  goal  of  crisis  management.  Pearson  et  al.  (1997)  defined  crisis 
management  as  the  process  of  helping  organizations  avert  crises  or  more  effectively 
manage  those  that  do  occur.  Negative  feelings  directed  toward  an  organization  could 
result  in  repercussions,  such  as  a damaged  reputation  or  financial  losses  (Hayes,  1985; 
Hearit,  1995).  Proper  crisis  management  addresses  these  concerns. 

Pinsdorf  (1999)  stated 

Business  crises  are  no  longer  the  exception,  but  to  be  expected,  even  inevitable. 

Crises  fanned  by  the  oxygen  of  publicity  are  more  visible  and  severe,  arouse 
greater  concern  than  ever  before.  They  can  damage,  even  terminally,  a company 
and  individual  careers.  When  not  well  handled,  they  produce  interminable  legal 
suits  and  government  investigations  that  disrupt  operations  and  absorb  management 
time  for  years.  A more  aggressive  media,  a volatile  economy,  weakening  of  respect 
for  business  organizations  and  those  who  run  them,  and  quickened  global 
competition  signal  danger.  But  the  unimaginative  think  it,  like  automobile 
accidents,  will  always  happen  to  the  other  guy  (p.  72). 

Fink  (1986)  determined  that  a crisis  does  not  have  to  result  in  extensive  negative 
repercussions  to  the  organization.  In  a crisis  situation,  an  organization  must  react  to  the 
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communicative  agenda  of  critics  and,  in  the  process,  use  suitable  messages  to  defend 
itself  from  such  damage  (Hearit,  1995).  Because  of  the  possible  legal  ramifications  and 
financial  devastation  that  can  follow  corporate  crises,  it  is  important  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  negative  outcomes  of  a crisis  and  thereby  protect  the  organization,  stakeholders,  and 
possibly  the  industry  from  damage. 

Poor  crisis  management  can  amplify  negative  repercussions  for  an  organization.  In 
light  of  the  possibility  of  an  organization’s  demise  if  a crisis  is  mishandled,  Gonzalez- 
Herrero  and  Pratt  (1996)  suggested  that  businesses  should  study  responses  to  crises 
because  of  the  increase  of  mass  media  coverage  of  such  events,  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  product  liability  lawsuits,  and  the  enormous  impact  that  crises  have  on  the  reputations, 
and  on  the  financial  and  social  status  of  businesses. 

Public  relations  practitioners  have  managed  many  crises  and,  unfortunately,  may 
manage  many  more.  In  addition,  public  relations  researchers  have  studied  crisis 
management  and  often  have  provided  recommendations  to  improve  such  practice.  This 
investigation  is  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  common  crisis-management  tactics 
using  ideas  borrowed  from  the  field  of  psychology.  Closing  the  gap  between  public 
relations  practice  and  public  relations  research  is  an  area  that  others  have  noted  is  a 
necessary  task.  Vasquez  and  Botan  (1999)  encouraged  researchers  to  produce  practical 
applications  of  public  relations  theory  for  their  practitioner  counterparts. 

Public  relations  has  focused  on  developing  its  own  body  of  knowledge,  often  using 
case  studies  and  other  qualitative  approaches.  This  study  marries  public  relations 
practices  with  ideas  from  psychology.  Sallot  (2002),  Hooghiemstra  (2000),  and  other 
researchers  have  made  advances  in  this  area.  This  investigation  continues  on  that  path. 
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Public  Relations  Crisis  Case  Studies 

Identifying  appropriate  crisis  responses  begins  with  an  examination  of  previous 
crises.  This  task  is  accomplished  by  reviewing  case  studies  in  the  public  relations 
literature  that  focus  on  similar  negative  events.  The  case  study  is  useful  when  researchers 
need  explanations  of  how  and  why  something  happened  (Yin,  1994).  By  examining  case 
studies,  practitioners  gather  knowledge  about  how  messages  should  be  crafted  and  what 
actions  should  be  taken  to  help  deal  with  an  organizational  threat. 

Several  case  studies  are  very  familiar  to  public  relations  practitioners,  researchers, 
and  students.  Examples  of  recent  crises  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  reported  in 
case  studies  include  the  McDonald’s  hot  coffee  spill,  in  which  an  elderly  lady  sued  the 
fast- food  chain  after  the  too-hot  coffee  spilled  in  her  lap  (St.  Petersburg  Times,  1997).  In 
another  recent  crisis,  several  persons  claimed  to  find  syringes  in  Pepsi-Cola  cans 
(Greenberg,  1993).  All  claims  were  proven  baseless.  Also,  Jack-In-The-Box  fast-food 
restaurants  suffered  financial  and  reputational  setbacks  after  several  young  patrons  died 
after  eating  contaminated  beef  (Birkland  & Nath,  2000).  A case  study  that  is  often  cited 
by  those  who  study  crisis  mismanagement  is  the  oil  spill  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  near  the 
coast  of  Alaska.  The  aftermath  of  the  spill  included  a severely  polluted  landscape  and 
irreparable  harm  to  the  wildlife. 

Of  the  many  public  relations  cases  that  can  be  used  to  illustrate  various  crisis- 
management  strategies,  three  organizations  receive  closer  attention  at  this  time.  The  first 
focuses  on  the  unwelcome  attention  directed  to  Intel  and  its  malfunctioning  Pentium 
processor.  This  case  was  selected  because  the  crisis  managers  used  the  media  in  a 
proactive  rather  than  a reactive  manner.  The  second  case  study  shows  how  organizations 
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have  responded  ineffectively  in  a crisis.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Sears  auto  repair 
organization  and  the  problem  that  arose  when  it  was  accused  of  overcharging  its 
California  customers.  This  case  was  selected  because  crisis  responses  were  directed  to  the 
public  and  not  the  media.  The  final  case  study  exemplifies  excellent  crisis  management. 

In  this  case  Tylenol  handled  the  deaths  of  several  of  its  consumers  after  they  consumed 
contaminated  medication. 

Intel  and  the  Pentium  Processor 

In  November  1994  consumers  learned  that  the  Pentium  processor  produced  errors 
when  it  performed  very  sophisticated  calculations.  Initially  Intel  tried  to  minimize  the 
concerns  of  consumers  by  claiming  that  most  users  would  not  notice  nor  be  hampered  by 
the  error.  The  story  about  the  faulty  chip,  the  rebuffed  consumers,  and  the  reluctant 
company  reached  national  prominence  when  CNN,  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Boston 
Globe  published  stories  about  the  technical  glitch.  The  damage  to  the  company  included  a 
blemished  reputation  and  a loss  of  2%  of  the  value  of  the  company’s  stock.  The  next 
month,  however,  Intel  said  it  would  correct  the  problem  by  replacing  the  flawed  chip  with 
the  updated  version.  The  company’s  chief  executive  officer  posted  an  apology  to  a 
newsgroup  that  discussed  Intel  and  the  Pentium  processor.  The  day  the  apology  was 
announced,  damage  to  the  company  stock  was  mitigated,  rising  to  $61 .25  a share,  up 
$3.44  for  the  day.  The  media  also  reacted  favorably  after  the  apology.  A content  analysis 
of  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  showed  that  after  the  company 
apologized  and  offered  to  replace  the  faulty  chip,  neither  organization  continued  to  cover 
the  Pentium  processor  problem  (Hearit,  1999). 
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This  case  illustrates  the  importance  of  effective  crisis-response  strategies.  Verbally, 
the  company  used  the  impression-management  tactic  of  apologizing  for  the 
inconveniences  that  its  customers  suffered.  After  a crisis,  an  organization’s  apology  often 
shortens  the  crisis  cycle  and  ends  the  public’s  negative  repercussions  toward  the 
organization  (Hearit,  1 999).  In  this  situation,  the  nonverbal  response  strategy  was  the 
impression-management  tactic  of  corrective  action  that  was  designed  to  mitigate  damage 
to  the  organization’s  reputation  and  to  its  financial  stability.  In  this  case,  the  corrective 
action  was  to  replace  the  flawed  chip  with  one  that  fiinctioned  properly  when  the 
consumer  was  working  on  sophisticated  calculations.  The  combination  of  the  two 
response  strategies  worked  well  for  Intel,  though  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  each 
strategy  contributed  to  the  organization’s  successful  recovery  because  an  empirical 
measure  of  each  tactic  was  not  conducted 
Sears  Auto  Shops 

Sears  auto  shops  implemented  response  strategies  in  1992  after  it  was  reported  in 
California  and  in  national  media  outlets  that  mechanics  bilked  customers  by  performing 
and  charging  for  unneeded  repairs.  Immediately  after  the  allegations  of  improper  business 
practices,  Sears’s  auto  shops’  business  dropped  20%  in  California  and  15%  across  the 
country.  The  company  used  several  crisis-response  strategies  to  restore  its  image  with  its 
publics.  Strategies  included  publishing  two  full-page  advertisements  in  15  newspapers, 
speaking  to  the  media  at  press  conferences,  and  running  television  and  radio  spots  to 
apologize  to  customers  and  ask  for  continued  patronage.  Though  the  company  acted  to 
restore  its  credibility  with  its  stakeholders,  some  researchers  agree  that  the  effort  was  not 
as  effective  as  it  could  have  been. 
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This  strategy  used  the  impression-management  tactic  of  apology.  It  also  used  the 
public  relations  tool  of  communicating  directly  to  publics. 

Tylenol 

Tylenol  has  become  synonymous  with  effective  crisis  management.  Pines  (2000) 
described  the  Tylenol  crisis  as  the  “watershed  event  that  focused  national  attention  on 
crisis  management”  (p.  1 5).  The  Tylenol  crisis  situation  is  an  example  of  the  synchronous 
use  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  crisis  response  strategies  for  the  safety  of  its  stakeholders. 

Between  September  29  and  October  1,  1982,  seven  people  died  after  taking  Extra- 
Strength  Tylenol  capsules.  Over  these  two  days,  as  reports  spread  that  cyanide  had  been 
placed  in  some  capsules,  sales  dropped  by  87%  and  public  confidence  waned.  In  light  of 
the  danger  to  its  consumers,  Tylenol  officials  reacted  swiftly  and  decisively.  At  a cost  of 
more  than  $100  million,  the  company  implemented  corrective  action  measures  that 
included  removing  22  million  bottles  of  the  capsules  from  the  shelves  of  stores,  installing 
a toll-free  telephone  number  system  so  that  stakeholders  could  ask  questions,  and 
introducing  tamper-resistant  packages.  In  the  end,  the  company  reclaimed  its  market 
share  and  was  widely  praised  for  its  handling  of  the  crisis  (Barton,  2001).  Tylenol 
became  famous  for  the  corrective-action  crisis-response  strategy  of  tamper-resistant 
packaging. 

These  case  studies  show  how  various  verbal  and  nonverbal  crisis-response  strategies 
can  reduce  the  negative  repercussions  and  the  responsibility  that  publics  assign  to 
corporations  in  times  of  crisis.  Many  other  case  studies  could  supplement  the  literature  in 
this  area.  In  addition,  case  studies  from  other  disciplines  should  be  consulted,  including 
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other  disciplines  may  help  bridge  the  gap  between  public  relations  researchers  and 
practitioners  and  the  other  fields  that  can  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  of  public 
relations.  In  return,  public  relations  professionals  can  incorporate  that  knowledge  into 
real  practice  and  share  the  results  with  professionals  in  multiple  areas  of  research. 

Impact  of  the  Media 

The  case  studies  that  are  used  by  practitioners  and  students  are  based  on  actual 
situations.  This  investigation  considers  studies  of  crises  and  how  they  were  managed.  It 
considers  the  tactics  of  impression  management,  how  they  were  used,  and  if  they  were 
used  effectively.  Many  of  these  cases  come  to  the  attention  of  researchers  because  of 

media  attention.  The  media  should  not  be  ignored  when  studying  effective  crisis  response 
strategies. 

Lerbinger  (1997)  said  the  media  are  important  because  they  often  determine  whether 

an  event  meets  a public  standard  of  a crisis.  In  addition  to  declaring  an  event  to  be  a 

crisis,  the  media  also  report  on  an  organization’s  misfortunes  with  its  publics  across  the 

country  and  around  the  world.  The  proliferation  of  reports  of  crises  is  likely  to  increase 

because  the  potential  access  of  new  media  to  crises  has  grown  considerably  with 

advances  in  communication  technology,  government  disclosure  requirements,  reports  by 

public  accountability  groups  and  investigative  reporters,  and  the  rise  in  whistle  blowing. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of  the  media,  Sauerhaft  and  Atkins  (1989)  warned  crisis 

managers  to  be  prepared  for  media  assaults.  Blackwell  (1988)  stated  that  instant  mass 

communication  is  the  primary  explanation  for  why  crises  may  seem  more  prevalent. 

Because  of  the  electronic  media,  news  coverage  itself  brings  entirely  different 
perceptions  to  people.  What  you  see  on  television  tends  to  be  much  more  dramatic 
and  tells  you  more  than  you  could  ever  read  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  also  the 
expansion  of  other  media,  such  as  private  publications,  sponsored  media,  local 
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radio  and  television,  cable  television  and  pay  television.  The  need  to  fill  these 
media  with  news  is  much  bigger.  The  threshold  of  a news  event  is  not  only 
determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  or  the  number  of  people  involved, 
but  also  by  the  simple  fact  that  so  many  minutes  have  to  be  filled,  by  so  many 
different  outlets,  with  news.  If  there  is  no  news,  it  has  to  be  made.  No  anchorman 
in  the  world  will  ever  start  the  evening  news  with:  Nothing  much  happened  today, 
so  we’ll  show  you  a music  clip  (p.  10). 

Fink  (1986)  agrees  that  the  extensive  number  of  media  outlets  and  the  search  for 
newsworthy  items  to  fill  the  pages  or  to  complete  the  half-hour  or  hour  news  show  drives 
the  coverage  of  crises. 

When  a financial  crisis  (a  takeover,  merger,  bankruptcy,  strike,  layoff,  and  so  on) 
hits  big  business,  the  news  often  makes  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  lead  stories  of  the  evening  news.  Multibillion-dollar  hostile  takeovers  and 
boardroom  scandals  that  rock  the  foundations  of  a free  enterprise  system  are 
given  much  more  prominence  by  the  media  than  ever  before.  And  they  make 
for  great  copy  (p.  116-117). 

In  light  of  the  omnipresent  media,  Fink  (1986)  advises  crisis  managers  to  be 
proactive  and  use  the  media  skillfully  communicate  the  organization’s  message  for  four 
reasons: 

• Communicating  with  the  media  allows  the  organization  to  assume  a proactive  rather 
than  a reactive  stance. 

• Discussing  the  situation  with  the  media  allows  the  organization  to  control  the 
message  that  the  public  learns  about  the  event. 

• Organizations  that  share  information  with  the  media  will  be  able  to  correct  any 
mistakes  that  may  be  reported  about  the  situation. 

• Speaking  with  the  media  reduces  the  chances  that  the  organization  will  appear  to  be 
arrogant. 

By  communicating  with  the  media,  the  organization  can  try  to  reassure  affected 
publics  that  the  situation  is  being  addressed.  In  addition  to  serving  its  primary  publics  of 
customers,  employees,  and  investors,  organizations  in  crisis  situations  also  can  use  the 
media  to  address  external  groups  that  have  little  or  no  direct  relationship  with  the 
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organization.  Any  or  all  of  these  stakeholders  may  feel  involved  because  of  what  they  see 
on  television  and  hear  on  the  radio.  Therefore,  if  not  handled  adequately,  the  potential  for 
disastrous  consequences  can  escalate  (Blackwell,  1988). 

Public  relations  practitioners  often  borrow  ideas,  tactics,  and  guidelines  from  other 
fields.  This  investigation  borrowed  theories  from  the  psychological  literature. 
Impression-management  theory  and  attribution  theory  assisted  this  investigation. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  media  was  not  operationalized  for  empirical  testing, 

the  media  cannot  be  ignored  in  their  importance  in  sharing  news  about  an  organization  in 
crisis. 

Guiding  Theories 

This  study  was  directed  by  recommendations  from  the  crisis-management  literature 
and  two  theories:  impression  management  and  attribution  theories.  Impression- 
management  theory  is  the  psychological  study  of  individuals  and  their  conscious  or 
unconscious  attempts  to  control  the  images  that  are  projected  in  real  or  imagined  social 
interactions  (Schlenker,  1980).  Although  the  theory  generally  was  applied  at  the 
interpersonal  level,  this  investigation  attempted  to  apply  it  to  organizations.  Application 
of  the  theory  in  this  manner  is  justifiable  because  organizations  and  companies  work  as 
single  entities  to  accomplish  tasks.  In  times  of  crisis,  affected  publics  often  direct  their 
concerns  to  the  company  as  a whole;  not  to  individual  persons  within  the  organization. 

The  second  theory  that  directed  this  research  is  attribution  theory,  which  Antaki 
(1988a)  defined  as  “a  loose  federation  of  principles  which  revolve  around  the  notion  that 
people  seek  explanations  of  the  world  around  them,  and  that  they  arrive  at  these 
explanations  by  a process  of  quasi-rational  information  processing”  (p.  5).  Like 
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impression  management,  this  theory  focuses  on  individual  and  interpersonal  behavior.  It 
is  used  here  to  help  interpret  attributions  of  responsibility  during  a crisis.  An  actor’s 
attributions  for  negative  events  may  influence  others’  opinions  of  that  individual. 
Likewise,  an  organization’s  attributions  for  a crisis  may  influence  a public’s  opinion  of 
the  organization  (Hewstone,  1983).  Therefore  it  maybe  possible  to  assess  responsibility 
to  an  organization  as  well  as  to  an  individual.  That  possibility  was  considered  in  this 
investigation. 

Purpose  and  objectives  of  the  study 

Crisis-response  strategies  are  an  underdeveloped  area  of  crisis  management  (Allen  & 
Caillouet,  1994;  Benoit,  1992;  Hollihan  and  Riley,  1989;  Ice,  1991;  Marcus  & Goodman, 
1991).  This  is  a valuable  line  of  research  because  crisis-response  strategies  are  important 
resources  for  crisis  managers  (Coombs,  1995).  With  an  expanded  repertoire  of 
empirically  tested  responses,  crisis  managers  will  be  more  prepared  to  address  the 
concerns  of  various  publics  affected  by  a negative  event.  Enriching  an  organization’s 
repertoire  of  responses  can  reduce  corporate  susceptibility  to  crises.  For  example, 
organizations  should  develop  contingency  plans  with  appropriate,  sensitive  trigger 
mechanisms  (Hayes,  1985;  Tyler,  1997). 

In  addition  to  providing  resources  to  help  organizations  rebound  after  a negative 
event,  developing  an  adequate  crisis-response  strategy  can  help  those  publics  affected  by 
the  event  who  are  experiencing  the  crisis.  An  appropriate  crisis  response  may  help  an 
airline  mitigate  negative  repercussions  from  a failure  event,  such  as  an  airplane  that 

suffered  a misfortune;  but  it  can  also  provide  family  members  with  information  about 
their  missing  loved  ones. 
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Organizations  may  be  particularly  interested  in  three  variables  that  publics  may 
scrutinize  during  a crisis.  These  variables  were  chosen  based  on  crisis-management  case 
studies  that  were  examined  and  on  the  current  crisis  situations  that  dominate  the  news. 
First,  do  various  stakeholders  make  distinctions  between  internal  and  external  agents 
during  crisis  situations?  That  is,  does  it  influence  the  opinions  of  neighbors  or  community 
groups  if  the  person  who  initiated  the  crisis  is  a member  of  the  organization  or  someone 
who  is  not  associated  with  it?  This  variable  was  of  particular  interest  during  the  Tylenol 
crisis,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  an  external  agent  caused  the  deaths  of  several  of 
the  product’s  consumers.  Second,  does  the  size  of  a company  make  a difference  in 
stakeholders’  assessments  of  crisis  responsibility?  Will  the  opinions  of  stakeholders  be 
swayed  in  any  particular  direction  if  the  organization  that  is  facing  the  predicament  is  a 
large  Fortune  500  company  or  a small  Mom-and-Pop  operation?  And  third,  how  will 
stakeholders  interpret  an  organization’s  decision  to  either  forego  or  implement  corrective 
action?  And  finally,  do  consumers  fault  an  individual  who  initiated  the  crisis  more  if 
patrons  are  severely  rather  than  slightly  injured?  A search  of  the  impression  management 
literature  is  the  first  step  to  finding  answers. 

The  ability  to  predict  accurately  how  publics  will  respond  to  various  crisis-response 
strategies  may  aid  an  organization’s  efforts  to  develop  effective  crisis-communication 
strategies,  therefore  leading  to  desirable  outcomes.  This  study  attempted  to  determine 

how  the  following  factors  influence  a respondent’s  assessment  of  how  an  organization 
handles  a crisis: 

• Do  publics  significantly  differ  in  their  assignment  of  blame  when 
the  company  involved  in  the  crisis  is  a large  firm  or  a small  business? 

• Is  corrective  action  after  a crisis  necessary  to  restore  confidence  in  the  organization? 
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Is  organizational  responsibility  for  a crisis  lessened  if  the  person  who  initiated 
predicament  is  not  a member  of  the  organization? 


the 


Does  a patron’s  degree  of  injury  influence  assessments  of  responsibility  and  blame? 


Organization 

Chapter  1 describes  the  problem  that  is  the  focus  of  this  experiment,  the  domain  from 
which  the  theoretical  constructs  were  drawn,  and  the  purpose  and  relevance  of  the  study. 
Chapter  2 examines  the  literature  in  the  respective  fields  that  influence  this  study.  This 
includes  the  literature  on  impression-management  accounting  tactics,  attribution  theory, 
and  image-reparation  strategies.  Chapter  3 presents  a description  of  the  methodology, 
including  the  hypotheses  and  operations  for  independent  and  dependent  variables, 
identification  of  participants,  and  procedures.  The  findings  of  the  data  analyses  are 
presented  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5 will  include  the  limitations,  discussion,  and  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Overview 

The  overarching  theme  of  this  dissertation  is  to  use  impression-mangement  and 
attribution  and  crisis-management  literatures  to  help  organizations  develop  appropriate 
crisis-management  responses.  Impression-management  literature  was  selected  because 
public  relations  practitioners  already  use  many  of  its  tactics.  For  example,  many 
organizations  have  issued  public  apologies  to  consumers  who  may  have  been  harmed  by 
the  organization’s  practices.  Apologies  receive  extensive  attention  in  impression- 
management  literature.  In  addition  to  that  research  area,  the  attribution  literature  helps 
explain  whether  someone  or  something  will  be  held  responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the 
crisis.  Such  information  can  help  public  relations  professionals  determine  if  a particular 
response  option  will  be  sufficient  or  if  additional  care  and  effort  should  be  taken  to 
restore  a damaged  relationship.  These  are  areas  of  interest  to  public  relations 
professionals.  A goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  use  a cross-disciplinary  approach  to  address 
issues  that  should  have  a cross-disciplinary  appeal. 

When  organizations  fail  to  serve  or  protect  their  consumers,  four  primary  questions 
may  arise.  First,  who  or  what  is  responsible  for  the  crisis?  This  question  is  relevant 
because  publics  generally  want  to  understand  the  situation  and  have  someone  or 
something  to  blame  for  their  misfortune.  Second,  can  this  crisis  happen  again?  Crises  can 
be  fraught  with  ambiguity  and  mystery.  The  public  demands  answers  from  organizations 
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that  are  deemed  responsible  for  causing  the  undesired  outcome.  Those  answers  may 
affect  the  public  s decision  to  continue  to  use  that  company’s  products  or  otherwise 
support  the  company.  Therefore,  the  company  must  be  prepared  to  respond  in  a crisis  and 
to  answer  the  questions  relevant  to  its  survival.  Third,  are  corporate  giants  held  more 
responsible  for  negative  events  than  single-location  businesses?  Finally,  does  the  degree 
of  injury  to  a customer  influence  a respondent’s  opinion  of  an  organization? 

These  questions  direct  this  investigation  that  to  test  empirically  the  influence  of  the 
four  independent  variables  of  agent,  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  of  injury.  Interest 
in  these  variables  began  in  a nonscientific  manner.  For  example,  Tylenol  emerged 
unscathed  after  its  products  killed  seven  patrons.  Scholars  surmised  such  was  the  case 
because  the  individual  who  caused  the  crisis  was  external  to  the  organization.  What 
would  have  happened  if  that  hadn’t  been  the  case?  Would  the  company  have  suffered  the 
same  repercussions  as  Exxon  after  the  captain  of  the  oil  tanker  Valdez  was  found 
responsible  for  spilling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  into  the  Alaskan  waterways? 
This  question  needed  to  be  addressed. 

The  influence  of  corrective  action  has  been  demonstrated  by  individual  and 
collective  efforts  to  prevent  tragedies.  There  are  those  in  society  who  are  devoted  to 
saving  individuals  from  harm.  According  to  the  organization’s  Web  site,  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  originated  after  a drunk  driver  killed  a teenage  girl.  The  organization  acts 
to  prevent  similar  deaths.  States  have  enacted  mandatory  seat-belt  laws,  and  hospitals 
require  newborns  to  be  buckled  in  car  seats  before  leaving  the  premises.  Both  of  these 
entities  act  to  save  lives,  but  do  individual  consumers  have  the  same  regard?  Are  the 
corrective  measures  appreciated  by  those  who  benefit  from  them? 
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Third,  large  corporations  are  generally  held  responsible  for  crises  because  they  have 
the  resources  to  address  the  aftermath  of  such  negative  events.  Does  this  mean  that 
smaller  organizations  with  fewer  resources  are  held  less  responsible  and  less 
blameworthy  for  crises? 

And  finally,  are  patrons  more  willing  to  forgive  an  establishment  that  only  slightly 
injures  its  customers  as  compared  to  a more  serious  outcome?  Tylenol’s  crisis  resulted  in 
several  deaths,  but  the  company  is  as  strong  as  it  was  before  the  incident.  Is  that  true  for 
smaller  companies,  too? 

The  search  for  the  answers  to  these  questions  begins  with  a search  of  the  literature  in 
three  primary  areas:  the  impression-management  literature,  which  examines  the  tactics 
that  individuals  and  organizations  use  to  manage  their  public  and  private  images;  the 
attribution  literature,  which  considers  questions  of  responsibility  that  publics  may  direct 
toward  an  individual  or  organization;  and  the  crisis-management  literature,  which 
examines  how  organizations  can  and  should  manage  negative  situations. 

Impression-Management  Literature 

This  investigation  examines  whether  particular  independent  variables  influence  an 
organization’s  response  strategies  after  a crisis.  The  primary  components  of  a crisis  are 
the  unexpected  and  threatening  possibilities  that  such  an  event  could  have  on  the 
credibility  of  the  organization  and  the  industry  (Barton,  2001;  Coombs,  1999;  Feam- 
Banks,  1996;  Hayes,  1985).  Organizations  worry  about  the  opinions  of  customers  and 
other  individuals  or  groups  who  are  otherwise  affected  by  their  operations  and  who  can 
affect  their  operations. 
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When  faced  with  a personal  or  organizational  crisis,  certain  verbal  responses  are 
designed  to  reduce  negative  opinions  toward  the  person  or  organization  that  initiated  a 
crisis.  Those  responses  include  apologies,  excuses,  justifications,  and  denials.  A 
nonverbal  response  that  often  follows  a crisis  is  corrective  action.  Each  is  discussed  in 
turn. 

Apologies 

How  do  individuals  handle  unexpected  negative  outcomes?  An  account  is  an 
explanation  designed  to  minimize  the  apparent  severity  of  predicament-creating  events 
(Schlenker,  1980;  Scott  & Lyman,  1968).  In  explaining  the  event,  a person  tries  to 
minimize  negative  repercussions  that  may  result  from  the  predicament.  This  often  can  be 
accomplished  by  delivering  an  apology. 

Apology  is  an  accounting  tactic  that  receives  a great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
literature.  In  an  apology,  the  actor  admits  fault  for  the  undesirable  event  and  promises  to 
avoid  the  behavior  that  leads  to  the  event  in  the  future  (Schlenker,  1980).  That  is,  the 
actor  admits  that  he  caused  the  crisis  but  hopes  to  minimize  blame  for  any  damage  that 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  event.  A simple  apology  may  work  for  an  indiscretion  or  a 
minor  incident,  but  a more  intricate  apology  may  be  needed  for  more  serious  offenses. 
Perfunctory  apologies,  such  as  saying,  “Excuse  me,”  and  going  about  one’s  business,  are 
appropriate  for  trivial  incidents  in  which  the  consequences  are  minor.  These  apology 
rituals  allow  minor  violations  (in  which  the  costs  of  appearing  guilty  are  insignificant). 

On  the  other  hand,  elaborate  apologies  are  required  to  redress  the  damage  that  is 
caused  as  the  result  of  severe  predicaments  (Darby  & Schlenker,  1982).  If  there  are  no 
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immediate  victims  and  if  responsibility  cannot  be  denied,  individuals  or  organizations 
may  offer  apologies  to  remedy  transgressions  (Caillout  & Allen,  1996). 

Coombs  (1995)  notes  that  effective  response  strategies  after  a crisis  are 
underdeveloped  areas  of  crisis  management.  In  recent  years  researchers  (Brinson  & 
Benoit,  1996;  Hearit,  1994;  Hobbs,  1995;  Huxman  & Bruce,  1995)  have  focused  on 
corporate  apologia.  An  apologia  is  not  an  apology  (although  it  may  contain  one);  rather,  it 
is  a response  to  a crisis  in  which  an  organization  seeks  to  justify  its  behavior  by 
presenting  a compelling,  counter  account  of  its  actions  (Hearit,  1994;  1995). 

Huxman  & Bruce  (1995)  suggested  this  new  scholarly  attention  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  corporate  apologia  and  to  the  increase  in  skepticism  of  the  general  public  when 
corporations  issue  such  statements. 

Although  more  research  has  been  focused  on  corporate  apologia,  it  should  not  be  the 
sole  strategy  that  is  tested  and  refined  for  use  by  public  relations  practitioners.  There  may 
be  situations  that  do  not  warrant  an  apologia,  and  without  that  option,  what  proven  and 
appropriate  response  strategies  will  be  available  to  organizations? 

Although  an  apology  may  be  an  effective  accounting  tactic,  overuse  of  this  tool  may 
negatively  influence  opinions  of  an  individual  or  organization.  This  has  been  proven  to  be 
the  case  with  an  organization’s  employees.  Caillouet  & Allen  (1996)  asked  corporate 
management  and  nonmanagement  employees  for  their  opinions  of  their  employer.  No 
apologies  were  found  in  either  the  interview  data  or  in  the  externally  directed  official 
messages  for  external  publics  that  were  analyzed  for  the  study  (Caillouet  & Allen,  1996). 
The  authors  concluded  that  to  offer  apologies  for  an  organization’s  wrongdoings  might 
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cast  the  organization  as  a poor  place  to  work,  and  therefore  jeopardize  the  employee’s 
self-image  as  someone  who  works  for  a good  organization. 

When  necessary,  however,  organizations  issue  apologies  when  this  accounting  tactic 
may  save  an  organization  from  severe  penalties.  Public  apologies  have  been  a form  of 
communication  with  stakeholders  after  negative  events.  These  apologies  may  be 
presented  in  written  statements,  delivered  at  press  conferences,  or  included  in  newspaper 
and  television  advertisements  targeted  at  consumers  and  other  interested  parties.  Hearit 
(1994)  states  that  the  primary  benefit  of  apologetic  advertisements  is  that  they  “complete 
the  ritualistic  cycle  of  transgression  and  absolution”  (p.  122).  Once  the  cycle  is  over,  the 
news  value  of  the  crisis  ends  and  the  organization  can  focus  on  efforts  to  restore  its 
reputation  with  its  publics. 

From  a public  relations  standpoint,  the  primary  benefit  of  apologetic  advertisements 
is  that  they  are  public  statements  of  contrition  that  complete  the  ritualistic  cycle  of 
transgression  and  absolution.  Therefore  the  news  value  of  the  crisis  has  ended  and  the 
organization  can  focus  on  restoring  its  reputation  with  its  publics  (Hearit,  1 994). 

An  individual  or  an  organization  that  apologizes  after  a crisis  accepts  responsibility 
for  the  negative  event  and  is  willing  to  accept  some  feelings  of  ill  will  that  consumers  or 
others  who  are  affected  by  the  crisis  may  feel.  Some  who  initiate  crises  are  unwilling  to 
accept  any  negative  repercussions  after  a failure  event.  Accounting  tactics  available  to 
deflect  any  negative  assessments  include  excuses,  justifications,  and  denials. 

Excuses 

Other  accounting  options  available  to  an  actor  facing  a predicament  are  to  offer  an 
excuse  or  a justification.  By  offering  an  excuse,  an  individual  tries  to  minimize 
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responsibility  for  a negative  event.  Thus,  excuses  are  an  actor’s  attempt  to  reduce 
responsibility  from  the  worst  possible  level  to  the  lowest  possible  level  in  the  situation.  If 
the  actor  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  negative  event,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  it 
(Lamb,  1996;  Schlenker,  1980). 

There  are  benefits  to  making  excuses,  but  there  also  are  possible  drawbacks  as  well. 
As  with  the  apology,  an  individual  or  an  organization  that  uses  them  excessively  may  be 
perceived  as  irresponsible  and  not  in  control  of  the  immediate  environment.  In  addition, 
the  individual  or  the  organization  may  seem  incompetent  to  plan  and  execute  actions  in 
such  a way  to  perform  work  successfully  (Bratten  et  al.,  1993). 

When  an  excuse  is  honored,  equilibrium  in  the  relationship  between  the  injured  party 
and  the  individual  or  organization  that  initiated  a crisis  should  be  restored.  That  is,  if  the 
excuse  is  accepted,  the  relationship  should  be  considered  normal  once  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  account  is  not  honored  it  is  often  because  it  was  perceived  as  either 
illegitimate  or  unreasonable.  This  situation  occurs  when  the  gravity  of  the  event  exceeds 
that  of  the  account  or  when  it  is  offered  in  a situation  where  its  vocabulary  of  motives  is 
unacceptable  (Scott  and  Lyman,  1968). 

Another  accounting  tactic  that  shifts  attributions  of  wrongdoing  away  from  the 
individual  or  organization  that  initiated  the  crisis  is  to  try  to  justify  the  questionable 

behavior.  In  crisis  management,  this  may  be  a questionable  option,  but  it  is  an  option 
worth  considering. 

Justifications 

According  to  Felson  and  Ribner  (1981),  an  actor  who  engages  in  an  untoward  act 
may  attempt  to  make  the  action  seem  rational  or  intelligible,  as  a normal  segment  of 
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proper  conduct.  Such  an  attempt  is  a justification  of  the  untoward  act.  Riordan  et  al. 

(1983)  said  actors  admit  their  guilt  by  offering  a justification,  but  the  act  is  redefined  in  a 
socially  acceptable  manner. 

Justifications  permit  actors  to  admit  that  an  undesirable  event  occurred,  that  they 
might  have  acted  in  a manner  that  contributed  to  that  negative  event,  but  that  they  are  not 
really  as  responsible  for  the  event  as  it  might  appear.  In  a justification,  an  individual 
accepts  responsibility  for  a transgression,  but  denies  any  negative  qualities  should  be 
associated  with  the  misdeed  (Bennett  & Dewbeny,  1994;  Horai,  1977;  Hupka,  1987;  Itoi, 
1996;  Tedeschi,  1981).  The  individual  or  organization  that  committed  the  untoward  act 
may  seek  to  justify  an  act  by  taking  full  responsibility  for  it  and  simultaneously  argue  that 
it  was  the  good,  sensible,  or  right  thing  to  do.  A justification  may  not  always  be  the  best 
approach  to  remedy  a damaged  relationship  because  the  listener  or  reader  may  become 

frustrated  by  the  transgressor’s  failure  to  acknowledge  the  negative  nature  of  the  event 
(Hodgins,  1996). 

Because  of  the  potential  to  alienate  a listener  or  reader,  justifications  may  not  be  the 
most  appropriate  method  to  salvage  interpersonal  relationships  (Hupka,  1987). 

Justifications  are  perceived  to  be  self-serving  and  are  most  conducive  to  terminating  a 
relationship. 

In  an  experiment  of  226  violent  male  inmates,  Felson  and  Ribner  (1981)  noted  that 
justifications  were  the  most  cited  accounts  for  criminal  behavior,  particularly  criminal 
homicide  and  felonious  assault.  The  researchers  studied  the  accounts  on  the  police  blotter 
that  the  inmates  provided  to  police  officials  to  explain  their  behavior.  Results  proved  that 
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justifications  accounted  for  more  than  50%  of  the  cases.  The  remaining  accounts  were 
excuses,  denial  of  guilt,  or  no  account  was  provided  for  their  misdeeds. 

Criminals  are  not  the  only  individuals  who  deny  guilt.  Denying  that  a crime  was 
committed  or  that  any  wrongdoing  occurred  is  another  impression-management 
accounting  tactic. 

Denials 

By  denying  an  incident,  the  actor  declares  that  he  has  not  performed  a behavior  that 
is  deemed  questionable.  Schlenker  (1980)  classifies  this  strategy  as  a defense  of 
innocence,  and  explains  the  two  categories  of  this  tactic.  The  first  is  a defense  of 
nonoccurrence,  in  which  the  accused  denies  that  the  event  occurred.  The  second  is  a 
defense  of  noncausation,  in  which  the  accused  admits  that  a questionable  act  occurred, 
but  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  it. 

These  accounting  tactics  are  possible  verbal  responses  that  an  individual  or  an 
organization  can  use  after  a crisis.  Each  is  designed  to  reduce  negative  repercussions  that 
are  directed  toward  an  offending  individual  or  organization.  Another  response  strategy 
that  individuals  or  organizations  may  use  is  the  non-verbal  tactic  of  corrective  action. 

This  tactic  is  discussed  in  the  impression-management  literature,  and  it  is  recommended 
by  practitioners  in  public  relations  and  other  fields. 

Corrective  Actions 

A crisis-response  strategy  that  is  used  to  repair  the  actor’s  image  after  a predicament 
is  to  take  actions  to  prevent  it  from  occurring  again.  Benoit  & Brinson  (1996)  called  these 
efforts  corrective  actions.  The  two  purposes  of  corrective  actions  are  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  situation  to  its  status  before  the  negative  event  and  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
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negative  event  (Benoit,  1995,  1997;  Benoit  & Brinson,  1996).  However,  Benoit  (1997) 
notes  that  corrective  action  alone  does  not  always  ensure  successful  resolution  of  a crisis, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Exxon  V aldez  and  the  crisis  resulting  from  the  oil  spill  in 
Alaska. 

Studies  indicate  that  corrective  action  which  seeks  to  prevent  similar  crises  tends  to 
be  more  effective  in  the  re-legitimation  process  than  routine  solutions  (Benoit  & Brinson, 
1994;  Benoit  & Czerwinski,  1977;  Hearit,  1995;  Sellnow,  1994).  The  re-legitimization 
process  restores  equilibrium  to  relationships.  Routine  solutions,  such  as  blaming  and 
firing  responsible  individuals,  may  salvage  an  organization’s  reputation,  but  they  do  little 
to  avert  fears  that  similar  crises  will  occur  in  the  future  (Sellnow,  1994).  Conversely, 
original  solutions  that  signal  change  within  an  organization  can  often  enhance  a 

perception  of  preventive,  long-term  change  and  renewed  social  legitimacy  (Sellnow, 
1998). 

This  renewed  social  legitimacy  that  can  result  from  corrective  action  is  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Tylenol  and  the  action  the  company  took  to  protect  its  customers.  It  also  is 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Schawn’s  Ice  Cream  in  Marshall,  Minn.  In  October  1994, 
company  officials  discovered  that  its  product  had  been  contaminated  by  salmonella, 
bacteria  that  is  found  in  raw  eggs.  Like  Tylenol,  Schwan’s  company  immediately  recalled 
all  products  manufactured  at  the  facility  in  question.  It  learned  that  the  contamination 
occurred  when  an  outside  independent  trucker  transported  raw  eggs  in  a tanker  truck  that 
was  contaminated  with  salmonella.  To  prevent  future  poisonings,  Schawn’s  installed  on- 
site pasteurizing  facilities  that  eliminated  the  need  for  the  outside  trucking  service.  A 
1996  report  by  CNN  indicated  that  more  than  200,000  individuals  across  the  country 
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were  sickened  after  eating  the  ice  cream.  Corrective  action  was  the  dominant  strategy 
used  to  restore  the  company’s  image  with  its  publics.  In  addition  to  that  crisis-response 
strategy,  Schawn’s  compensated  victims,  expressed  mortification  to  its  customers  and 
denied  sole  responsibility  for  the  crisis  (Sellnow,  1998).  The  company  is  still  in  business 
and  doing  well. 

Though  many  researchers  have  tested  various  impression-management  tactics,  none 
provide  empirical  support  for  the  tactic  of  corrective  action. 

Strategies  to  Reduce  Negative  Assessments  to  the  Actor 

Coombs  (2000)  indicated  that  it  is  counterproductive  to  try  to  count  the  number  of 
crisis-response  strategies  that  are  available  to  individuals  and  organizations.  The  better 
option  is  to  try  to  determine  the  connection  between  the  strategies.  In  this  regard,  it  may 
be  better  to  determine  if  combining  strategies  is  more  effective  than  offering  a single 
crisis  response.  Offering  an  apology  and  an  excuse  are  two  options  available  to 
individuals  and  organizations.  Implementing  corrective  action  is  another  possible  crisis- 
response  strategy.  There  also  are  combinations  of  response  strategies  that  may  be 
effective  to  remedy  negative  repercussions  after  a crisis. 

Brinson  & Benoit  (1996)  organized  their  image-repair  typology  with  five  broad 
categories,  many  of  which  are  similar  to  categories  provided  by  Schlenker  and  Siomkos 
and  Shrivastava.  One  category  consists  of  corrective  actions,  which  are  needed  to  restore 
the  situation  to  its  status  before  the  negative  event  and  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
negative  event.  A second  category  involves  reducing  the  offensiveness  of  the  situation. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  minimizing  the  seriousness  of  the  event,  attacking  the  credibility 
of  the  accuser,  or  compensating  the  victims  of  the  event.  A third  category  expresses 
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mortification,  which  focuses  on  asking  for  forgiveness.  The  fourth  category  denies  the 

negative  event  occurred.  The  fifth  and  final  category  avoids  responsibility,  which  has 
variations: 

• Provocation,  which  is  to  claim  that  the  offensive  action  was  a reasonable  response  to 
someone  else’s  offensive  act.  This  is  an  example  of  one  kind  of  Schlenker’s 
justification  option. 

• Defensibility,  which  is  to  claim  no  control  or  foreknowledge  of  the  questionable 
offensive  act. 

• That  the  offensive  act  was  an  accident. 

• That  the  offensive  act  was  performed  with  good  intentions,  which  also  is  a 
justification  (Benoit,  1995;  Benoit  & Brinson,  1996;  Benoit,  1997). 

The  option  of  corrective  action  is  examined  in  this  experiment.  This  response 

strategy  will  be  considered  because  it  has  value  to  public  relations  practitioners,  to  legal 

analysts,  and  to  consumers  who  may  have  been  affected  by  the  crisis.  The  literature  in 

public  relations  indicates  that  efforts  to  restore  a situation  to  its  pre-crisis  status  is 

necessary,  but  nothing  in  the  literature  provides  empirical  support  for  the  assertion.  This 

investigation  is  designed  to  provide  that  evidence. 

Impression-Management  Studies 

Studies  that  have  used  impression-management  theory  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
this  investigation.  Many  of  the  studies  do  not,  however,  consider  the  variable  of 
corrective  action  in  a quantitative  fashion.  In  addition,  many  of  the  studies  focus  on  the 
actor  only  at  the  individual  level,  not  at  the  organizational  level.  It  is  in  these  two  areas, 
corrective  action  and  organizational  responses,  that  the  present  investigation  is  likely  to 
make  a contribution  to  the  literature  that  focuses  on  impression-management  tactics  and 
to  the  public  relations  literature  that  focuses  on  crisis  management  strategies. 
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Impression-management  studies  have  addressed  such  topics  as  management  and 
subordinate  workplace  roles  (Bean  & Johnstone,  1994;  Wood  & Mitchell,  1981), 
maintaining  social  relationships  (Crant,  1996;  Hodgins  et  al.,  1996;  McLaughlin  et  al., 
1983;  Riordan  et  ah,  1983;  Roth  et  ah,  1986;  Scher  & Darley,  1997;  Smith  & Whitehead, 
1988;  Snyder  & Higgins,  1988),  and  business  and  customer  associations  (Conlon  & 
Murray,  1996;  Goodwin  & Ross,  1992).  All  of  these  areas  focus  on  relationships,  which 
is  also  a concern  of  public  relations  practice. 

Impression-management  studies  typically  have  focused  on  the  relationship  between 
individuals,  such  as  the  manager/employee  or  the  friend/ friend  dyad.  Recent  work, 
however,  has  addressed  the  impression-management  efforts  of  an  organization  to  its 
public.  Brinson  & Benoit  (1996)  have  acknowledged  that,  like  individuals,  organizations 
will  act  to  protect  their  image  when  threatened. 

One  study  that  examined  the  relationship  between  a stakeholder  and  the 
organization’s  image  was  conducted  by  Caillouet  & Allen  (1996),  who  hypothesized  that 
an  organization  s public  image  is  often  crafted  by  employees’  use  of  impression- 
management  accounting  tactics  used  when  describing  or  discussing  the  organization.  The 
authors  interviewed  management  and  non-management  employees  of  an  organization 
experiencing  multiple  challenges  to  its  public  image.  The  results  indicated  that  both  types 
of  employees  were  most  likely  to  use  the  tactic  of  justification  to  explain  the 
organization  s recent  challenges,  and  that  they  often  used  ingratiation  accounts  in 
different  external  media.  The  researchers  discovered  that  none  of  the  employees 
apologized  for  the  employer’s  activities.  They  hypothesized  that  the  employees’  needs  to 
maintain  a positive  self-image  would  prohibit  the  use  of  apologies,  which  would  force 
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them  to  admit  that  the  organization  may  engage  in  behavior  that  may  have  negative 
repercussions. 

In  addition  to  determining  who  is  responsible  for  a crisis,  publics  want  to  know  what 
will  be  done  to  protect  them  against  future  crises.  Coombs  (1999a)  studied  instructing 
information,  a category  of  information  that  may  be  included  in  crisis  communications. 
Instructing  information  tells  consumers  about  the  causes  of  the  crisis,  the  behaviors  they 
should  perform  to  avoid  the  threat,  and  any  corrective  actions  the  organization  plans  to 
prevent  future  crisis.  He  also  tested  the  assumption  that  instructing  information  should  be 
provided  in  a compassionate  manner.  One  hundred  crisis  managers  who  were  attending  a 
government  conference  participated  in  an  experiment  that  manipulated  the  degree  of 
instructing  information  provided  and  the  degree  of  compassion  expressed  by  the 
organization.  Results  indicate  that  audiences  preferred  compassionate  messages  more 
than  instructing  information.  The  most  unexpected  finding  was  that  very  specific 
instructing  information  lead  to  stronger  perceptions  of  personal  control.  This  meant  the 
more  detailed  information  stakeholders  received,  the  more  they  felt  the  organization 
could  have  prevented  the  crisis. 

The  impression-management  literature  provides  theoretical  guidance  for  many  of  the 
practices  that  public  relations  professionals  have  employed  through  the  years.  It  explains 
why  individuals  and  organizations  issue  apologies  after  negative  events  or  try  to  avoid 
negative  assessments  or  repercussions.  This  body  of  work  helps  practitioners  in  all  fields 
understand  the  importance  of  image  and  reputation,  and  it  can  help  practitioners  repair 
damaged  relationships.  The  attribution  literature  helps  practitioners  understand  why 
individuals  make  the  assessments  that  they  do. 
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Attribution  Theory 

How  do  publics  assign  responsibility  to  individuals  or  to  organizations  that  may  be 
considered  the  catalysts  for  crises?  This  is  the  focus  of  attribution  theory.  Publics 
informed  about  a crisis  form  attributions  about  the  event.  An  attribution  is  an  inference 
about  why  the  event  occurred.  The  major  goal  of  attributional  processes  is  to  render  the 
social  world  understandable,  predictable,  and  controllable  (Antaki,  1994;  Day,  1969; 
Weary  etal.,  1989). 

When  there  is  a negative  event,  individuals  want  to  know  what  caused  it  in  order  to 
create  a sense  of  meaning  (Tennen  & Affleck,  1990).  People  also  want  to  identify  the 
causes  for  the  failures  in  order  to  cope  with  them  effectively  (Weiner,  1985c).  An 
organization  that  understands  how  affected  publics  make  attributions  about  negative 
events  can  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  emotional  and  behavioral  responses  of  those 
publics.  With  this  knowledge,  an  organization  can  prepare  crisis  responses  to  restore  its 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  its  stakeholders.  Having  such  knowledge  could  help 
organizations  recover  faster  after  a crisis  (Coombs,  2000). 

Coombs  (1995)  suggests  that  individuals  consider  three  factors  when  attributing 
responsibility  for  an  event  or  performance:  locus,  stability  and  controllability.  Locus 
refers  to  whether  the  cause  of  the  event  was  internal  or  external  to  an  actor.  Internal 
causes  are  factors  within  the  person  (e.g.,  effort,  ability  and  intention),  while  external 
factors  are  those  outside  the  person  (e.g.,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  luck).  Stability 
refers  to  whether  the  cause  of  the  event  is  always  there  or  if  it  varies  over  time. 
Controllability  refers  to  whether  the  actor  can  affect  the  cause  or  if  the  cause  is  beyond 
the  actor’s  control  (Russell,  1982;  Wilson  et  al.,  1993).  Based  on  these  dimensions,  more 
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responsibility  is  assessed  when  the  attributions  are  internal,  controllable,  and  stable 
(Coombs,  1995;  Coombs  & Holladay,  1996). 

Attribution  theory  addresses  interpersonal  relationships.  This  investigation  will  apply 
the  concepts  of  that  literature  to  organizations.  Based  on  the  research  of  Russell  (1982), 

organizations  should  be  held  more  responsible  for  crises  when  the  cause  is  internal, 
controllable,  and  stable. 

Coombs  (1998)  identified  the  internal  locus  as  the  driving  factor  in  assignment  of 
organizational  crisis  responsibility.  Contrary  to  predictions,  external  control  was 
unrelated  to  attributions  of  crisis  responsibility.  Research  did  find  a very  strong 
relationship  between  organizational  crisis  responsibility  and  the  internal  locus/personal 
control.  It  appears  that  internal  locus  is  a primary  factor,  whereas  stability  is  secondary. 
Because  people  always  have  some  grounds  for  evaluating  internal  locus,  it  emerges  as  the 
primary  factor.  However,  there  are  times  when  people  lack  the  information  necessary  to 
evaluate  stability,  thereby  reducing  it  to  a secondary  factor  (Coombs,  2000). 

Responsibility  and  Rlamp 

How  are  the  distinctions  among  cause,  responsibility,  and  blame  determined? 

Although  some  authors  make  this  distinction  among  cause,  responsibility  and  blame,  it  is 
not  common  in  the  attributional  literature.  Generally,  studies  have  considered  the  terms 

responsibility  and  blame  interchangeable  (Weaiy  et  al.,  1989).  That  will  not  be  the  case 
in  this  investigation. 

Typically,  greater  attributions  of  individual  responsibility  for  a negative  event  lead  to 
stronger  feelings  of  anger  and  a more  negative  view  of  the  actor  (Weiner  et  al.,  1987). 
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Attribution  theories  help  individuals  determine  who  or  what  served  as  the  catalyst  for 
a negative  event.  Attribution  theory  arranges  three  types  of  attributions  in  a hierarchical 
order  from  cause  to  responsibility  to  blame  (Calhoun  & Townsley,  1991).  Blame 
presupposes  responsibility;  responsibility  presupposes  cause.  However,  cause  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  responsibility  or  responsibility  to  blame  (Workman  & Freeburg, 

1999).  For  example,  a five-year-old  child  may  strike  a match;  toss  it  onto  the  family’s 
sofa,  which  then  leads  to  a blazing  fire  that  destroys  the  family’s  home.  The  child  may 
have  caused  the  fire,  but  should  he  be  blamed  for  the  fire?  A finding  of  responsibility 
often  can  lead  to  a finding  of  blame.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  a finding  is 
not  a definite  indication  that  blame  will  follow. 

According  to  Shaver  & Drown  (1986): 

Blame  is  the  attribution  made  after  the  perceiver  assesses  and  does  not 
accept  the  validity  of  the  offending  person’s  justification  (disagreement  that 
the  act  was  morally  wrong)  or  excuse  (claim  of  mitigation  of  one  sort  or  another) 
for  an  effect  that  the  perceiver  believes  was  intentionally  brought  about  (p.  701). 

According  to  Weiner  (1986)  an  individual  receives  more  blame  for  failing  a test  due 

to  lack  of  effort  than  when  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  ability  (Folkes,  1990).  Pfeiffer  (1995) 

includes  morality  as  a component  of  blame,  stating  that  attributing  blame  is  to  assert  that 

some  party  or  parties  is  morally  responsible  for  some  untoward  matter,  and  deserves  to  be 

held  accountable,  or  responsible. 

Shaver  (1985)  changed  the  focus  from  the  victim  to  the  person  or  organization  that 
initiated  the  crisis  when  determining  when  blame  will  be  assigned.  According  to  Shaver, 
an  actor  is  to  blame  for  a negative  event  when  the  action  is  intentional,  voluntary,  and 
taken  with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  In  addition,  the  actor  must  have  the 
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capacity  to  understand  those  consequences.  If  all  of  these  conditions  are  met,  the  actor  is 
liable  for  blame. 

Severity  of  the  Incident 

According  to  Schlenker  (1980)  severe  predicaments  receive  greater  attention,  such  as 
being  spread  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  audience  to  another,  or  being  reported  in 
newspapers.  The  stigma  created  by  severe  predicaments  can  be  permanent.  When 
perceptions  of  crisis  responsibility  are  strong,  the  crisis  managers  must  address  the  needs 
of  the  victims,  take  responsibility,  and  possibly  rectify  the  situation  (Benoit,  1995).  On 

the  other  hand,  a minor  predicament  is  likely  to  be  quickly  forgotten  by  audiences. 
Determining  Punishment 

To  answer  questions  of  how  punishment  is  assessed,  the  rape  literature  was 

consulted.  Cowan  (2000),  like  Tennen  & Affleck  (1990),  indicated  that  the  relationship 

between  the  petpetrator  and  the  victim  affect  punishment  recommendations.  According  to 

Cowan,  the  rapist  who  has  a very  distant  relationship  with  the  victim  (being  a complete 

stranger)  will  receive  a harsher  sentence  than  the  rapist  who  is  more  familiar  to  his  victim 
(date  rape). 

How  does  this  information  help  determine  assessments  of  punishment? 

Respondents  may  want  to  punish  the  individual  or  organization  that  initiated  the  crisis 
more  severely  if  the  victim  is  a customer  who  is  well  known  to  the  entire  community, 
such  as  a celebrity  who  enjoys  national  recognition  or  a local  opinion  leader.  A jury  may 
issue  harsher  punishment  if  the  victim  frequently  visited  the  company.  Although  a 
different  database  was  consulted  for  this  information,  this  may  be  of  value  to  the  crisis 
manager  who  has  to  prepare  clients  for  the  possible  legal  resolution  of  a crisis. 
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Attribution  studies 

Studies  of  how  attribution  of  responsibility  is  directed  to  particular  parties  include 
the  effort  by  Coombs  (1998)  to  refine  a system  for  analyzing  crisis  situations.  He 
measured  organizational  image,  external  control,  personal  control  attributional 
dimensions,  and  crisis  responsibility.  His  findings  indicate  a negative  correlation  between 
crisis  responsibility  and  image  that  external  control  is  unrelated  to  either  crisis 
responsibility  or  image,  and  that  personal  control  was  positively  related  to  crisis 
responsibility  and  negatively  related  to  image. 

Bettman  & Weitz  (1983)  studied  attributions  of  responsibility  of  employees 
regarding  their  employer’s  actions  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times.  The  authors  analyzed 
letters  that  were  written  by  employees  of  various  industries  and  noticed  a pattern  of  self- 
serving  biases.  Poor  performances  of  the  organizations  were  attributed  to  factors  that 
were  external,  unstable,  and  uncontrollable.  Good  performances,  however,  resulted  from 
internal,  stable,  and  firm-controllable  reasons.  These  results  support  the  conclusions  of 
Coombs  (1995)  and  Coombs  & Holladay  (1996). 

Folkes  (1990)  also  studied  attributions  of  responsibility  after  crisis  situations. 
When  there  is  a negative  event,  individuals  are  more  likely  to  attribute  fault  to  external 
factors.  Folkes  reported  a field  study  of  consumers  and  vendors  who  read  descriptions  of 
products  that  malfunctioned  and  then  made  attributions  for  the  product’s  failure  (Folkes 
& Kotsos,  1986).  Regardless  of  the  problem  described,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
consumers  perceived  failure  as  seller-related.  Thus,  support  for  the  dimension  that 
measures  locus  of  causality  again  is  attained. 
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Fincham  & Bradbury  (1990)  investigated  how  married  couples  attribute 
responsibility  and  blame  each  other  for  various  incidents  in  their  relationships.  Some  of 
these  factors  can  be  extrapolated  to  assist  in  this  investigation.  A partner  in  a couple  will 
blame  the  other  when  an  individual  is  judged  to  have  acted: 

• Intentionally  rather  than  unintentionally. 

• With  negative,  selfish,  or  harmful  motivation  rather  than  with  positive,  selfless  or 
harmless  motivation. 

• Voluntarily,  by  free  choice,  and  in  the  absence  of  outside  coercion  rather  than 
involuntarily. 

• With  foresight  or  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  his  or  her  actions  rather  than 
without  such  foresight  or  awareness. 

• With  appreciation  of  the  wrongfulness  of  his  or  her  action  rather  than  without  such 
appreciation. 

• With  the  capacity  to  have  done  otherwise  rather  than  without  such  a capacity. 

Although  many  studies  have  been  conducted  to  test  attribution  theory  and  to  measure 
levels  of  responsibility  for  crisis  situations,  some  researchers  have  been  critical  of  those 
efforts.  Fincham  & Jaspars  (1980)  argue  that  the  studies  vary  in  the  definition  of 
responsibility,  the  relevance  of  their  stories  or  vignettes  for  subjects,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  objective  similarity  between  subject  and  perpetrator  and  the  victim.  An  added 
complication  seems  to  be  that  studies  vary  in  whether  the  perpetrator  of  an  accident  is  the 
only  victim  or  if  others  are  involved.  Jaspars  (1983)  has  been  critical  of  many  causal 
attribution  studies  in  which  the  subjects  are  presented  with  a fixed  and  restricted  response 
format,  and  also  with  stimulus  material  in  which  they  are  informed  about  the  degree  of 
consensus,  consistency,  and  distinctiveness  of  a particular  kind  of  behavior.  In  addition, 
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the  authors  were  concerned  that  the  respondents  are  not  required  to  observe  the 
covariation  of  conditions  and  behavior  as  it  occurs. 

The  present  study  will  address  some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  researchers, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  resolve  all  of  the  concerns.  In  this  investigation  the  vignettes  may  be 
relevant  to  the  college-age  respondents  because  the  premise  will  focus  on  food  poisoning, 
an  uncomfortable  illness  that  many  have  experienced  or  may  have  friends  who  have 
experienced.  The  second  concern  about  a fixed  format  will  not  be  addressed  directly,  but 
that  does  not  jeopardize  the  validity  of  this  study.  Respondents  will  be  asked  to  read 
mock  newspaper  accounts  of  a particular  crisis.  This  method  was  chosen  because  most 
individuals  learn  about  product  failures  and  other  consumer  troubles  via  media  outlets.  It 
will  be  clear  in  the  example  that  the  individuals  are  victims  of  the  crisis. 

Attribution  theory  helps  public  relations  practitioners  determine  if  and  how 
assessments  of  responsibility  and  blame  will  be  issued  after  a crisis.  With  this  knowledge, 
practitioners  can  prepare  adequate  response  strategies  to  maintain  relationships  with 
customers  and  any  other  publics  who  may  be  affected  by  the  crisis. 

Public  relations  practitioners  are  not  likely  to  first  turn  to  the  literatures  of 
impression  management  or  attribution  when  looking  for  crisis  management  guidelines. 
Instead,  practitioners  are  more  likely  to  consult  the  case  studies  that  report  successful  and 
even  inappropriate  resolutions  of  crises.  Therefore,  the  crisis  management  literature  also 
was  consulted  for  this  investigation. 

Crisis-Management  Literature 

The  inevitability  of  public  business  crises  has  forced  public  relations  practitioners  to 
consult  the  discipline’s  literature  and  that  of  other  fields  to  consider  how  organizations 
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should  account  for  their  misfortunes.  In  such  circumstances,  the  public  relations  literature 
encourages  students  and  practitioners  to  prevent  foreseeable  crises,  practice  drills  in  the 
case  of  an  actual  crisis  and  evaluate  the  organization’s  performance  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
actual  crisis  (Anderson,  1992;  Blackwell,  1988;  Coombs,  1999a;  Feam-Banks,  1996). 
Little  is  said  in  the  public  relations  literature  about  the  psychological  effects  or 
management  implications  that  certain  responses  may  have  on  various  publics. 

The  traditional  public  relations  literature  has  placed  more  importance  on  the  role  of 
the  practitioner.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  multitude  of  journal  articles,  book 
chapters,  professional  seminars,  and  other  information  and  advice  directed  toward  the 
practitioner.  For  example,  Blackwell  (1988)  advises  public  relations  professionals  to 
create  a crisis  plan  for  emergencies.  That  plan  should  include  the  telephone  numbers, 
addresses  and  other  information  necessary  to  contact  an  organization’s  board  members, 
union  officials  and  the  appropriate  organizational  authorities.  When  speaking  to  the 
media,  Blackwell  tells  practitioners  to  tell  the  truth,  have  an  adequately  prepared  press 
kit,  and  be  accessible  to  reporters  at  all  times.  Blackwell  focuses,  however,  on  the 
minute-by-minute  elements  of  crisis  management  as  addressed  by  practitioners.  He  does 
not  consider  the  function  of  public  relations  managers  who  must  advise  the  company’s 
chief  executive  officers  or  other  high-level  administrators.  Feam-Banks  (1996)  suggests 
that  crisis  managers  devise  plans  that  include  rehearsal  dates,  lists  of  key  publics,  how 
those  publics  should  be  notified  during  the  crisis,  and  how  to  identify  members  of  the 
crisis  communication  team.  Neither  Blackwell  nor  Feam-Banks  provide  empirical 
support  for  their  conclusions. 
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In  some  organizations,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  practitioner  and  the 
manager.  Nonetheless,  neither  Blackwell  nor  Feam-Banks  or  the  other  researchers  advise 
the  public  relations  professional  how  to  counsel  the  organization’s  leadership  on 
preparation  for  assessments  of  responsibility,  blame,  or  punishment  that  may  follow  a 
crisis. 

Coombs  (1999a)  suggests  that  there  may  not  be  an  effective  way  to  train  crisis 
managers  to  advance  the  social  science  that  includes  crisis  management.  Even  so,  he 
follows  the  leads  of  Blackwell  and  Feam-Banks  advising  the  field’s  professionals  “to  be 
truthful,  never  say,  “No  comment,”  look  pleasant  on  camera,  and  appear  in  control  and 
concerned”  (1999b).  Although  advice  on  what  spokespersons  should  say  is  plentiful,  little 
empirical  evidence  is  available  to  support  it. 

This  investigation  will  supplement  the  public  relations  literature  by  testing  the 
impression-management  tactic  of  corrective  action,  which  is  used  so  often  in  public 
relations  crisis  management.  Although  there  is  relevance  to  the  study  of  public  relations, 
only  a few  researchers  have  applied  impression-management  tactics  to  this  field.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  studies  that  test  attributions  of  responsibility.  This  is  unfortunate 
because  these  areas  emphasize  how  to  create  and  maintain  relationships. 

The  crisis-management  literature  features  case  studies  and  provides  advice  that 
public  relations  practitioners  can  use  to  help  organizations  recover  from  unexpected  and 
potentially  threatening  events.  Many  of  the  recommendations  from  that  field  are  similar 
to  suggestions  and  tactics  provided  by  the  impression-management  literature.  Therefore, 
a marriage  of  the  two  disciplines  to  create  response  strategies  seems  quite  natural.  And 
finally,  the  attribution  literature  helps  advise  practitioners  when  the  response  strategies 
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can  be  used  to  most  appropriately  mitigate  assessments  of  responsibility  and  blame.  The 
attribution  literature  also  may  suggest  when  respondents  may  not  appreciate  an 

organization’s  efforts  to  resolve  the  emotional  upset  of  affected  publics  that  accompanies 
a crisis. 

When  trying  to  resolve  a crisis,  professionals  from  the  public  relations  and  the  legal 
professions  often  disagree.  The  former  will  advise  clients  to  share  all  details  of  the  crisis 
to  calm  the  fears  of  affected  publics.  That  latter  will  advise  clients  to  remain  silent  to 
avoid  protracted  litigation  that  often  follows  a crisis.  The  legal  profession  follows  a 
doctrine  of  respondeat  superior,  which  holds  an  employer  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
its  employees.  Can  this  doctrine  help  public  relations  professionals  prepare  for  the 
emotional  ramifications  that  may  result  if  an  employee  is  found  responsible  for  an 
organizational  threat? 

Respondeat  Superior 

There  is  a legal  doctrine  that  must  be  considered  when  assessments  of  responsibility 
are  to  be  assigned  to  large  or  small  organizations.  Respondent  superior,  or  vicarious 
liability,  holds  the  employer  liable  for  the  actions  of  a negligent  employee,  even  if  the 
employer  itself  was  not  negligent  (Bahls  & Bahls,  1996).  Based  on  this  legal  doctrine,  the 
organization  is  likely  to  be  held  responsible  for  a crisis  that  is  initiated  by  its  employee. 

Furfaro  & Josephson  (1994)  indicate  that  the  rationale  that  supports  such  a policy  is 
that  the  employer  is  better  able  to  spread  the  risk  of  financial  loss  that  may  be  suffered 
via  the  organization’s  prices  and  through  the  company’s  insurance.  They  clarify  the  law 
by  stating  that  the  employer  is  responsible  when  the  employee  was  acting  within  the 
limits  of  such  employment.  However,  there  may  be  exceptions. 
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Legal  cases  that  were  based  on  the  respondeat  superior  theory  include  Osborne  v. 
Lyles,  in  which  a police  officer  who  was  involved  in  an  off-duty  brawl  was  deemed  to  be 
motivated  by  personal  rather  than  professional  reasons,  and  Byrd  v.  Faver,  in  which  the 
family  of  a female  parishioner  sued  the  pastor  who  had  non-consensual  sex  with  her.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  courts  ruled  that  the  offending  parties  were  acting  to  further  their 
own  objectives,  and  not  those  of  the  employer. 

The  theory  of  respondeat  superior  may  help  crisis  managers  advise  company  officials 
how  to  recuperate  after  a crisis.  Based  on  this  theory,  the  organization  should  prepare  to 
be  held  liable  for  the  actions  of  its  employees.  This  may  be  true  in  a legal  setting,  but  will 
it  be  true  in  the  court  of  public  opinion?  When  a crisis  catalyst  is  acting  in  a manner  not 
consistent  with  his  employment,  will  the  company  still  be  considered  responsible? 

Based  on  this  doctrine  of  respondeat  superior,  the  organization  accepts  the 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  its  employees  because,  as  the  larger  entity,  it  has  more 
resources  to  compensate  victims  to  try  to  correct  and  prevent  the  predicament  than  the 
individual  employee,  the  smaller  entity.  Can  respondeat  superior  be  extended  so  that  a 
larger  entity  is  more  responsible  than  a smaller  entity?  Is  it  possible  that  this  concept  can 
be  extended  to  larger  organizations  versus  smaller  organizations?  That  is  a question  this 
investigation  will  consider. 

Questions  that  Guide  this  Investigation 
Several  questions  direct  this  investigation.  The  first  is  to  empirically  test  the 
effectiveness  of  corrective  action.  This  tactic  was  selected  because  it  is  a common  public 
relations  tool  to  regain  consumer  confidence  after  a crisis.  Even  so,  is  it  an  effective 
technique?  The  second  question  is  to  determine  if  stakeholders  make  assessments  of 
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responsibility  and  blame  differently  if  the  agent  is  a member  of  the  organization  or  is 
someone  who  does  not  have  a direct  relationship  with  the  organization.  That  is,  does  an 
internal  or  external  offender  influence  causal  or  blame  attributions?  The  third  question  is 
does  the  severity  of  the  injuries  to  consumers  affect  attributions  of  responsibility  and 
blame  toward  an  organization?  Fourth  and  finally,  are  larger  organizations  considered  to 
be  more  responsible  for  a crisis  than  smaller  organizations? 

Hypotheses 

Based  on  the  literature  review,  several  conceptual  hypotheses  have  been  generated  to 
guide  the  present  study: 

H 1 : Studies  have  indicated  that  corrective  action  taken  after  a crisis  helps 

secure  positive  evaluations  of  an  individual  or  an  organization.  Therefore 
respondents’  evaluations  of  organizations  that  take  corrective  measures 
after  a crisis  will  be  more  positive  than  evaluations  of  organizations  that 
do  not  take  corrective  measures  after  a crisis. 

H2.  Attributions  of  responsibility  will  be  greater  toward  a larger  organization 
than  a smaller  organization.  Based  on  the  legal  doctrine  of  respondeat 
superior,  large  organizations  are  held  financially  liable  for  the  action  of  a 
single  individual.  If  respondents  are  accustomed  to  reserving  such 
assessments  for  the  larger  entity,  will  they  make  the  same  assessments 
toward  larger  organizations  rather  than  toward  the  smaller  organization? 

H3:  Attributions  of  blame  toward  an  organization  will  be  higher  when  the 

catalyst  is  internal  to  the  organization  as  compared  to  when  the  catalyst  is 
external  to  the  organization.  Attribution  theory  indicates  that  individuals 
are  held  more  responsible  and  blameworthy  for  events  when  the  cause  of 
their  actions  is  internal  rather  than  external.  This  hypothesis  will  test  if  the 
same  principle  can  be  applied  to  organizations. 

H4:  Schlenker  ( 1 980)  indicates  that  severe  predicaments  gamer  greater 

attention.  Once  the  public  becomes  aware  of  a crisis  that  resulted  in  injury, 
it  may  want  to  punish  the  offending  party.  Therefore  assessments  of 
punishment  will  be  greater  when  the  outcome  severity  is  high  rather  than 
low. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  guidelines  that  public  relations  practitioners  provided  to  their  clients  often 
were  questioned  because  the  recommendations  were  based  on  the  case  study  approach  in 
studying  the  stratgeic  decision-making  process.  Although  case  studies  and  other  types  of 
qualitative  methodologies  have  been  extremely  valuable  in  studying  the  complex  issue  of 
strategic  decision-making,  they  have  been  criticized  for  their  subjectivity  and  lack  of 
generalizability  (Bronn  et  al.,  1999).  This  investigation  uses  a quantitative  research 
method  to  provide  empirical  support  that  may  be  generalizable  to  other  audiences. 

Of  the  research  methods  available  to  test  the  hypotheses  that  are  the  focus  of  this 
study,  an  experiment  is  likely  to  be  the  most  effective.  An  experiment  is  that  portion  of 
research  in  which  variables  are  manipulated  and  their  effects  on  other  variables  observed 
(Campbell  & Stanley,  1963,  p.  1).  This  investigation  will  report  the  results  of  an 
experiment. 

The  study  uses  a2X2X2X2  between-subjects  design.  The  variables  are  locus 
of  causality  for  a crisis  (an  agent  who  is  internal  or  external  to  the  affected  organization), 
size  of  the  organization  affected  by  a crisis  (small  or  large),  corrective  measures  taken 
after  the  crisis  (none  implemented  versus  implemented  and  reported  in  the  media),  and 
seventy  of  injury  to  the  patron  (death  versus  injury).  Respondents  were  asked  to  respond 
to  a vignette  that  is  based  on  an  amalgamation  of  events  similar  to  organizational  crises 
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reported  in  the  news.  Sixteen  experimental  conditions  and  a control  experimental 
condition  were  created. 

Vignettes 

The  respondents  read  a single  news  story  based  on  a crisis  at  a restaurant.  Four 
restaurant  patrons  are  described  as  becoming  ill  from  food  consumed  at  the  restaurant. 
Further,  the  illness  is  caused  by  errors  in  food  storage  (See  Appendix).  This  situation  was 
chosen  because  it  may  be  familiar  to  most  restaurant  patrons  and  therefore  would 
encourage  respondents  to  reflect  upon  the  statements  and  respond  in  a manner  that 
yielded  valuable  data.  Many  of  the  respondents  may  have  heard  of  the  case  involving 
Foodmaker  Inc.,  the  San  Diego-based  parent  of  Jack  in  the  Box,  which  experienced  a 
large-scale  and  deadly  outbreak  of  Escherichia  coli— more  commonly  known  as  E.  col — 
bacteria  in  1993.  Dulen  (1997)  indicates  that  the  number  of  foodbome  illnesses  that  reach 
patrons  increases  as  the  number  of  meals  eaten  away  from  home  increases.  This  situation 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  sets  a realitstic  stage  to  study  the  variables  that  will  be 
manipulated. 

The  organizational  size  variable  was  manipulated  by  describing  the  restaurant  as 
either  a large  establishment  that  was  part  of  a national  chain  (large)  or  it  was  a small 
Mom-and-Pop  shop  that  had  one  location  (small).  The  size  of  the  restaurant  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  control  condition.  The  severity  variable  was  manipulated  by  either 
suggesting  that  the  patrons  had  died  from  the  food  poisoning  that  occurred  at  the 
restaurant  (high)  or  that  the  patrons  had  recovered  completely  after  a few  days  of 
discomfort  (low).  Severity  of  the  patrons’  injuries  was  not  provided  in  the  control 
condition.  The  corrective  action  variable  was  manipulated  by  stating  the  owner  of  the 
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restaurant  implemented  several  measures  to  prevent  another  episode  of  food  poisoning 
(corrective  action),  or  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  decided  the  event  was  an  anomaly  and 
chose  not  to  take  any  action  to  prevent  the  episode  from  recurring  (no  corrective  action). 
No  mention  of  corrective  action  occurred  in  the  control  condition.  Finally,  the  locus  of 
causality  was  manipulated  by  having  the  person  who  caused  the  poisoning  either  be  an 
employee  of  the  restaurant  (internal)  or  a delivery  person  who  had  no  direct  connection  to 
the  restaurant  (external).  No  mention  of  the  locus  of  casuality’s  affililation  was  provided 
in  the  control  condition. 

Subjects 

Experimental  manipulations  were  randomly  distributed  to  a convenience  sample  of 
300  college  students  who  were  enrolled  in  advertising,  public  relations, 
telecommunication,  journalism,  and  media  law  courses  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications.  Students  who  were  enrolled  in  a writing  class  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  also  participated  in  the  study.  Administrations  were  held  both 
during  and  outside  of  the  regularly  scheduled  class  time.  Some  instructors  provided  extra 
credit  to  their  students.  Other  instructors  asked  the  students  to  complete  the  instrument 
without  any  promise  of  compensation.  The  instrument  took  approximately  20  minutes  to 
complete. 

Statistical  hypotheses 

The  dependent  variables  that  are  considered  in  this  study  are  how  well  the 
organization  handled  the  crisis,  assessments  of  individual  or  organiational  responsibility, 
assessments  of  individual  or  organizational  blame,  and  assessments  of  individual  or 
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organizational  punishment.  Based  on  a review  of  the  literature,  the  following  hypotheses 
were  proposed: 

HI : Consumers  will  perceive  an  organization  to  handle  a crisis 
well  if  corrective  action  is  taken  after  the  negative  event. 

Sellnow  (1998)  notes  that  original  solutions  that  signal 
change  within  an  organization  can  often  enhance  a perception 
of  preventive,  long-term  change  and  renewed  social  legitimacy. 

Therefore  more  positive  evaluations  of  the  crisis  by  the  respondent 
will  be  marked  by  a main  effect  for  the  corrective  action  variable. 

A higher  means  for  the  variable  that  measures  how  well  the 
organization  handled  the  crisis  will  be  found  for  organizations 
that  take  steps  to  prevent  future  crises  versus  organizations  that 
do  not  take  steps  to  prevent  future  crises. 


H2:  Coombs  (1998)  indicates  that  research  has  supported  a strong 
relationship  between  organizational  crisis  responsibility  and  the 
internal  locus/personal  control.  There  also  is  evidence  to  support 
that  organizations  are  assigned  more  responsibility  when  the  cause 
of  the  crisis  is  internal.  Therefore,  subjects  will  perceive  greater 
organizational  responsibility  when  the  agent  is  internal  versus 
external  to  the  organization. 

H3:  Respondents  may  want  to  blame  an  organization  for  the  misfortunes  of  its 
patrons.  A signal  that  the  organization  may  consider  itself  to  blame  may  be 
if  it  implements  corrective  measures  after  the  crisis.  This  hypothesis  will  be 
supported  by  the  finding  of  higher  means  for  organizations  that  take  steps  to 
prevent  future  crises.  In  addition  higher  means  will  be  found  for  organizations 
when  the  agent  is  internal 

H4:  Respondents  may  want  to  punish  the  organization  that  places  the 
safety  of  its  consumers  at  risk.  Respondents  are  more  likely  to  punish 
an  offender  when  the  outcome  severity  is  high  and  the  individual  is  internal 
to  the  organization  versus  a low-severity  outcome  and  an  offender  who  is 
external  to  the  organization. 


Instrument 


Participants  received  written  and  verbal  instructions  before  they  began  the 
experiment.  Respondents  were  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  evaluate 
the  accuracy  of  news  reports.  This  information  was  included  on  the  instrument,  in  the 
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informed  consent  agreement  and  also  presented  verbally.  After  respondents  completed 
the  survey,  they  were  debriefed  and  told  the  true  intent  of  the  investigation.  They  were 

asked  not  to  share  that  information  with  their  peers  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
sample. 

Based  on  the  research  questions,  17  scenarios  (the  16  cells  of  the  2 x 2 x 2 x 2 design 
plus  an  offset  control  condition  that  specified  no  outcome)  were  constructed  to  test  four 

hypotheses.  Each  scenario  was  set  in  a restaurant  in  which  patrons  were  exposed  to  food 
poisoning. 

After  reading  and  signing  the  informed  consent  statement,  respondents  read  a single 
news  story.  They  next  were  asked  to  complete  the  survey.  Several  dependent  measures 
were  included  in  the  survey.  There  were  59  statements  on  the  survey.  Most  of  the 
response  scales  were  l=Strongly  disagree  to  9=Strongly  agree.  When  other  response 
scales  were  used,  minimal  support  for  a statement  was  indicated  by  1,  and  strong  support 

for  the  statement  was  indicated  by  9.  Not  all  data  collected  by  the  instrument  was 
analyzed  for  this  study. 

Eight  questions  served  as  the  manipulation  checks.  The  size  variable  was  tested  with 
two  statements,  “Miller’s  restaurant  is  a relatively  big  company,”  and  “Miller’s  restaurant 
is  a small  business.”  The  locus  of  causality  variable  was  checked  with  the  statements, 

The  shrimp  spoiled  because  of  the  actions  of  someone  who  is  directly  employed  by 
Miller’s  restaurant,”  and  “Someone  who  is  not  directly  employed  by  Miller’s  restaurant 
casued  the  shrimp  to  spoil.”  The  corrective  action  measure  was  tested  with  the 
statements,  “The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  did  not  change  anything  to  increase  the 
safety  of  employees  or  customers,”  and  “The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  created  new 
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safety  procedures  to  boost  the  protection  of  employees  and  customers.”  The  severity 
variable  was  tested  with  the  statements,  “The  customers  who  suffered  from  food 
poisoning  made  full  recoveries,”  and  “The  customers  who  experienced  food  poisoning 
later  died.” 

Dependent  Variables 

To  determine  how  well  the  organization  managed  the  crisis,  a variable  that  measured 
success  was  created.  The  measure  was  comprised  of  two  items:  “The  owner  of  Miller’s 
restaurant  handled  this  situation  very  well,”  and  “The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant 
handled  this  situation  poorly.” 

To  determine  if  the  respondents  perceived  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  to  be 
responsible  for  the  crisis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  using  the  item,  “The  owner  is 
responsible  for  the  customers’  misfortunes.” 

Instead  of  holding  an  organization  responsible  for  misfortunes,  consumers  may  want 
to  will  hold  the  individual  person  who  caused  the  crisis  responsible  for  the  negative 
events.  This  was  tested  with  a dependent  measure  based  on  the  question,  “How  much  do 
you  think  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  was  responsible  for  the  situation?” 

A measure  was  created  to  examine  if  respondents  directed  blame  toward  the 
organization  after  a crisis.  It  was  based  on  the  following  statement:  “One  researcher  says 
someone  can  be  blamed  for  something  if  the  act  is  performed  intentionally,  voluntarily 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  In  addition,  the  person  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  measing  of  the  results.  For  example,  a four-year-old  child  who  plays  with 
matches  may  cause  the  blaze  that  bums  his  home,  but  may  not  be  blamed  for  it.  With  this 
in  mind,  how  much  blame  for  the  food-poisoning  incident  should  the  owner  of  Miller’s 
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restaurant  accept?”  and  “Miller’s  restaurant  should  not  accept  any  blame  for  the 
incident.” 

Respondents  also  were  asked  to  assess  the  blame  of  the  individual  who  caused  the 
crisis.  That  assessment  was  based  on  the  statement,  “Using  the  above  definition,  how 
much  blame  for  the  incident  should  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  accept?” 

A measure  was  created  to  determine  if  respondents  wanted  to  punish  the  individual 
who  was  responsible  for  the  crisis.  It  was  based  on  the  item,  “The  employee  who  handled 
the  shrimp  deserves  to  be  punished.” 

A final  measure  was  created  to  determine  if  respondents  perceived  that  punishment 
of  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  was  warranted.  It  was  based  on  the  statement,  “The  owner 
of  Miller’s  restaurant  deserves  to  be  punished.” 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Overview  of  Study’s  Objective 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  guide  crisis  communication  counselors, 
whether  they  are  public  relations  practitioners,  legal  representatives,  or  chief  executive 
officers.  Predicting  the  post-crisis  reactions  of  publics  may  help  counselors  prepare 
strategies  that  will  best  serve  their  clients.  Four  independent  variables  that  may  influence 
a consumer’s  response  to  an  organization  were  tested. 

Results  of  the  Manipulation  Checks 

Eight  statements  were  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  conditions 
in  this  experiment.  Significant  main  effects  resulted  in  each  condition.  This  was  a strong 
indication  that  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  was  manipulated  successfully. 

The  first  independent  variable  represented  the  size  of  the  organization  that  is 
experiencing  the  crisis.  There  was  a significant  main  effect  for  the  statement,  “Miller’s 
restaurant  is  a relatively  big  company,”  F (1,  209)=574.69,  p<.05.  Based  on  a nine-point 
scale  with  a higher  number  indicating  greater  support,  mean  support  for  the  experimental 
condition  was  7.53  versus  1.41.  This  analysis  also  yielded  a significant  two-way 
interaction  between  the  agent  and  corrective  action  variables,  F (1,  209)=4.95,  p<.05. 

There  also  was  a significant  main  effect  for  the  opposing  manipulation,  “Miller’s 
restaurant  is  a small  business,”  F (1,  214)=685.46,  p<.05.  Mean  support  for  the  statement 
was  8.61  versus  2.45. 
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There  was  a significant  main  effect  for  the  opposing  condition,  “Miller’s  restaurant  is 
a small  business,”  F (1,  214)=685.46,  p<  05.  Mean  agreement  with  this  statement  was 
8.61  to  2.45.  This  analysis  also  produced  one  significant  two-way  interaction  between  the 
agent  and  corrective-action  variables,  F (1,  214)=3.96,  p<.05.  In  addition,  there  were 
three  significant  three-way  interactions.  The  first  significant  interaction  involved  the 
agent,  size,  and  corrective-action  variables,  F_ (1,  214)=7.75,  p<.05.  The  second 
significant  interaction  involved  the  agent,  size,  and  severity  variables,  F (1,  214)=7.17, 
P<.05.  And  the  final  interaction  involved  the  size,  severity,  and  corrective-action 
variables,  F (1,  214)=6.30,  p<.05. 

The  second  independent  variable  that  was  manipulated  represented  the  person  who 
caused  the  crisis.  The  manipulation  for  the  internal  condition  read,  “The  shrimp  spoiled 
because  of  the  actions  of  someone  who  is  directly  employed  by  Miller’s  restaurant,”  F (1, 
220)=747.30,  p<05.  Mean  agreement  with  the  statement  was  8.70  versus  2.16.  This 
analysis  also  produced  a significant  main  effect  for  the  corrective-action  variable,  F (1, 
220)=3.93,  p<.05. 

The  external  agent  condition  was  tested  by  the  statement,  “Someone  who  is  not 
directly  employed  by  Miller’s  restaurant  caused  the  shrimp  to  spoil,”  F (1,  215)=845.94, 
p<.05.  Mean  agreement  with  the  statement  was  7.99  versus  1.34.  Again,  this  analysis 
produced  a significant  main  effect  for  the  corrective-action  variable,  F (1,  215)=1 1.38, 
p<.05. 

The  third  set  of  manipulations  tested  the  corrective-action  variable.  “The  owner  of 
Miller’s  restaurant  did  not  change  anything  to  increase  the  safety  of  employees  or 
customers,  F (1,  217)=1595.81,  e<-05,  reflected  the  no-corrective-action  condition. 
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Mean  agreement  with  the  statement  was  8.40  versus  1 .23.  No  other  significant  findings 
resulted. 

The  opposing  condition  was  tested  with  the  statement,  “The  owner  of  Miller’s 
restaurant  created  new  safety  procedures  to  boost  the  protection  of  employees  and 
consumers,”  F (1,  219)=886.15,  p<05,  reflected  the  condition  that  included  additional 
safety  measures.  Mean  agreement  with  the  statement  was  8.21  versus  1 .47.  This  analysis 
produced  a significant  three-way  interaction  of  the  agent,  severity,  and  corrective-action 
variables,  F (1,  219)=6.07,  p<.05. 

The  last  set  of  successful  manipulations  tested  the  severity  condition.  The  high- 
severity  condition  (death)  was  tested  by  the  statement,  “The  customers  who  experienced 
food  poisoning  later  died,”  F (1,  221)=1752.22,  p<.05.  Mean  agreement  with  the 
statement  was  8.64  versus  1.17.  No  other  significant  findings  resulted. 

The  low-severity  condition  (recovery)  was  tested  by  the  statement,  “The  customers 
who  suffered  from  food  poisoning  made  full  recoveries,”  F (1,  2 1 7)=23 1 0.08,  g<.05. 
Mean  agreement  with  the  statement  was  8.84  versus  1.30.  No  other  significant  findings 
resulted. 

Hypothesis  1 

Consumers  will  evaluate  an  organization  more  positively  that  has  implemented 
corrective  action  after  a crisis  than  an  organization  that  has  not. 

Support  for  this  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  a significant  main  effect  for  corrective 


action. 
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Results 

To  test  the  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  to  determine  how 
successfully  the  company  managed  the  failure  event.  The  measure  was  comprised  of  two 
items:  “The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  handled  the  situation  well,”  and  “The  owner  of 
Miller’s  restaurant  handled  the  situation  poorly.”  The  second  item  was  recoded  to  ensure 
inter-item  consistency,  and  the  scale  yielded  a reliability  score  of  .96.  This  dependent 
measure  was  used  in  an  analysis  of  variance  test  (AN OVA)  with  the  four  independent 
variables. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported,  F (1,  141)=401.39,  p<.05.  One  a scale  of  one 
(minimal  support)  to  nine  (maximum  support),  respondents  evaluated  the  crisis  response 
as  more  effective  when  the  organization  implemented  corrective  action  (M=8.17)  than 
when  an  organization  did  not  implement  corrective  action  (M=3.25). 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  5.83. 

Additional  Research  Findings 

In  addition  to  the  predicted  main  effects,  the  analysis  produced  two  significant  main 
effects,  three  significant  two-way  interactions,  and  two  significant  three-way  interactions. 

The  first  main  effect  was  for  agent,  indicating  that  the  consumers  considered  the 
relationship  of  the  agent  to  the  organization  when  evaluating  how  well  the  organization 
handled  the  event,  F (1,  141)=25.39,  p<.05.  The  organization  handled  the  event  better 
when  the  agent  was  external  (M=6.33)  rather  than  internal  to  the  organization  (M=5.09). 

The  second  significant  main  effect  involved  the  outcome-severity  variable, 

F (1,  141)=6.78,  p<.05.  The  event  was  evaluated  to  be  handled  better  when  the  outcome 
was  low  (M=6.03)  rather  than  high  (M=5.34)  in  severity. 
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The  main  effects  reported  above  also  were  qualified  by  three  significant  two-way 
interactions  and  two  significant  three-way  interactions.  This  was  particularly  surprising 
because  no  interactions  were  predicted  for  this  investigation. 

When  examining  the  interactions  as  a group,  some  common  elements  can  be 
identified.  Across  the  board,  respondents  indicated  that  the  organization  handled  the 
crisis  better  when  the  agent  was  external  rather  than  internal.  Also,  organizations  that 
implemented  corrective  action  after  the  crisis  received  more  positive  evaluations  than 
organizations  that  did  not.  Finally,  the  recovery  of  the  patrons  also  resulted  in  more 
positive  evaluations  for  the  organization  as  compared  to  when  patrons  did  not  recover. 

The  first  of  the  pair  of  two-way  interactions  involved  the  agent  and  size  variables, 

F (1,  141)=6.24,  p<.05.  The  analysis  suggested  respondents  had  more  positive 
evaluations  of  the  handling  of  the  crisis  when  an  external  agent  caused  the  negative  event 
at  a large  organization  (see  Table  4-1).  When  this  interaction  was  decomposed,  a simple 
main  effect  of  agent  was  only  significant  for  respondents  who  read  about  a large 
organization,  F (1,  74)=7.60,  p<.05.  The  means  suggested  that  consumers  offered  more 
positive  organization  evaluations  when  the  agent  was  external  (M=6.80)  rather  than 
internal  (M=4.97)  to  the  organization.  Conversely,  no  simple  main  effect  of  agent  was 
found  for  respondents  who  read  about  a small  organization. 

Table  4-1 

Means  of  significant  two-way  interaction  of  agent  and  size  independent  variables  with 
dependent  variable  that  represents  how  well  the  organization  handled  the  crisis 

Internal  External  Control 

Large  4.85  6.71  5.83 

Small  5.33  5.95 
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The  second  significant  two-way  interaction  involved  agent  and  corrective  action, 

F (1,  141  )=1 5. 1 8,  £<.05  (see  Table  4-2).  Initial  examination  of  the  means  indicates  that 
the  organization  was  evaluated  more  positively  when  an  external  agent  initiated  the  crisis, 
and  the  organization  took  corrective  action  after  the  negative  event. 

When  this  analysis  was  decomposed,  three  significant  simple  main  effects  emerged. 
Means  were  analyzed  by  considering  the  simple  effects  of  corrective  action  within  levels 
of  the  agent  variable.  The  analysis  showed  that  when  the  agent  was  internal,  the  simple 
main  effect  of  corrective  action  was  highly  significant,  F (1,  78)=485.14,  £<.05.  Means 
showed  that  for  respondents  who  read  about  an  internal  agent,  the  crisis  was  handled 
better  when  corrective  action  was  implemented  (M=8.07)  as  compared  to  when  it  was  not 
(M=l-92).  A significant  simple  effect  of  corrective  action  also  emerged  in  the  external 
agent  conditions,  F (1,  75)=89.64,  £<.05.  Corrective  action  that  was  implemented  after  an 
external  agent  caused  a crisis  garnered  the  most  positive  evaluations.  The  least  positive 
evaluation  occurred  after  an  internal  agent  initiated  a crisis  and  no  corrective  action  was 
taken  (M=2. 15). 

The  analysis  also  examined  the  effects  of  agent  within  levels  of  corrective  action. 
When  corrective  action  was  not  taken,  a significant  main  effect  of  agent  was  found,  F (1, 

7 1 )=1 6.74,  £<.05.  Consumers  approved  of  the  handling  of  a crisis  more  often  when  the 
agent  was  external  (M=4.03)  rather  than  internal  (M=1.92)  to  the  organization.  However, 
the  simple  main  effect  of  agent  was  not  significant  in  the  corrective-action  condition,  F 
(1,  82)=  1.29,  £>.05.  In  this  condition,  respondents  did  not  indicate  a preference  for  the 
handling  of  the  crisis  based  on  the  agent’s  status  as  an  internal  (M=8.07)  or  external 
(M=8.30)  affiliate  of  an  organization. 
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Table  4-2 

Means  of  significant  two-way  interaction  of  agent  and  corrective  action  independent 
variables  with  dependent  variable  that  represents  how  well  the  organization  handled  the 
crisis 


Corrective 

No  corrective 

Control 

action 

action 

Internal 

8.03 

2.15 

5.83 

External 

8.31 

4.35 

The  third  significant  two-way  interaction  involved  size  and  severity, 

F (1,  141)=10.68,  g<.05.  (See  Table  4-3).  Preliminary  analysis  of  the  means  indicates 
respondents  gave  more  positive  evaluations  to  an  organization  when  patrons  recovered 
after  frequenting  a small  organization  (M=6.36). 

The  analysis  showed  that  when  the  organization  is  small,  the  simple  main  effect  of 
severity  was  highly  significant,  F (1,  80)=12.17,  £<.05.  Means  showed  that  for 
respondents  who  read  about  a small  organization,  the  crisis  was  handled  better  when 
patrons  recovered  (M=7.00)  as  compared  to  when  patrons  died  (M=4.55).  Flowever,  the 
simple  main  effect  of  severity  was  not  significant  in  the  large  organization  condition, 

F (1,  74)=.59,  £>.05.  In  this  condition,  the  patrons’  deaths  (M=5.63)  or  recoveries 
(M=6.15)  had  little  influence  on  the  respondents’  opinions  of  how  the  crisis  was  handled. 

No  significant  simple  main  effects  of  size  emerged  in  the  high-severity  condition, 

F (1,  80)=2.14,  £>.05  or  in  the  low-severity  condition,  F (1,  74)=  1.71,  £>.05. 

There  are  two  significant  three-way  interactions  to  report.  The  first  significant  three- 
way  interaction  combined  size,  agent,  and  corrective  action,  F (1,  141)=8.08,  £<.05  (see 
Table  4-4).  The  analysis  was  considered  within  corrective  action,  which  is  a variable  that 
organizations  addressing  a crisis  may  want  to  consider.  When  corrective  action  was 
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implemented,  the  simple  interaction  of  the  size  and  agent  variables  was  not  significant,  F 
(1,  80)=. 25,  p>. 05.  Following  corrective  actions,  consumers  offered  relatively  high 
evaluations  of  the  company,  evaluations  that  were  not  significantly  altered  by  the 
company’s  size  or  by  whether  the  agent  was  internal  or  external.  A very  different  story 
emerged  when  the  company  did  not  take  corrective  action,  however.  When  no  additional 
safety  measures  were  implemented,  respondents  rated  the  crisis  as  being  handled  better 
when  the  agent  was  external  (M=4.03)  rather  than  internal  (M=1.91)  to  the  organization. 
There  were  no  other  significant  main  effects  to  report.  There  was  a significant  simple 
two-way  interaction  between  the  size  and  agent  variables,  F (1,  69)=5.56,  gc.05. 

Table  4-3 

Means  of  significant  two-way  interaction  of  size  and  severity  independent  variables  with 
dependent  variable  that  represents  how  well  the  organization  handled  the  crisis 

Large  Small  Control 

Death  5.86  4.92  5.83 

Recovery  5.70  6.36 


Table  4-4 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  agent,  size,  and  corrective  action 
independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  how  well  the 
organization  handled  the  crisis 


Internal 

External 

Control 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

7.94 

5.27 

5.83 

Small 

8.12 

8.48 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

1.77 

8.14 

Small 

2.53 

3.42 
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The  second  three-way  interaction  to  be  analyzed  involved  size,  corrective  action,  and 
severity,  F (1,  141  )=  12.1,  p<.05  (See  Table  4-5).  This  analysis,  however,  will  be 
considered  from  the  variable  that  the  organization  cannot  control — outcome  severity. 

This  perspective  was  selected  because  an  organization  should  be  prepared  to  respond  in  a 
worst-case  scenario,  though  it  can  hope  for  a best-case  scenario.  When  the  least  severe 
outcome  was  achieved,  only  corrective  action  influenced  the  respondents’  evaluations  of 
the  handling  of  the  crisis,  F (1,  71)=1 13.94,  p<.05.  The  crisis  was  handled  better  when 
corrective  action  was  implemented  (M=8.36)  rather  than  when  it  was  not  (M=3.85). 

In  comparison,  the  high-severity  outcome  resulted  in  a significant  main  effect  for  the 
corrective-action  variable,  F ( 1 , 78)=240.85,  p<.05.  Respondents  approved  of  the 
handling  of  the  crisis  when  corrective  action  was  implemented  (M=7.99)  rather  than 
when  it  was  not  implemented  (M=2.47).  In  addition  to  this  significant  main  effect,  there 
was  a significant  simple  interaction  of  the  interaction  of  the  corrective  action  and  size 
variables,  F (1,  78)=7.53,  p<.05. 

Table  4-5 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  of 
iniury  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  how  well  the 
organization  handled  the  crisis 


Death 

Recovery 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

7.81 

8.27 

Small 

8.13 

8.47 

No  Corrective  Action 

Large 

3.91 

3.13 

Small 

1.70 

4.25 
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Preliminary  Discussion 

This  finding  provides  conclusive  and  empirical  support  for  the  necessity  of 
corrective  action  after  a crisis.  This  finding  supports  many  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
crisis  management  literature.  It  also  provides  support  for  using  the  impression- 
management  literature  to  address  public  relations  problems. 

Hypothesis  2 (Individual) 

Consumers  will  hold  the  person  who  set  in  motion  the  negative  events  that  lead  to  a 
crisis  more  responsible  when  the  agent  is  internal  rather  than  external  to  the  organization. 
This  hypothesis  will  be  supported  by  a significant  main  effect  for  the  agent  variable,  with 
higher  means  for  internal  offenders. 

Results 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  based  on  the  statement, 
“The  employee  is  responsible  for  the  customers’  misfortunes.”  This  hypothesis  was 
partially  supported.  There  was  a significant  main  effect  for  agent,  F (1,  203)=20.80, 
E<.05.  The  means,  however,  did  not  fall  in  the  predicted  direction.  Instead,  respondents 
held  the  individual  agent  more  responsible  for  the  crisis  when  he  was  external  (M=4.23) 
rather  than  internal  (M=2.65)  to  the  organization. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  4.93. 

Additional  Research  Findings 

The  only  other  significant  finding  to  report  is  a significant  main  effect  for  size, 

F_(l,  203)=3.82,  p<.05.  The  individual  was  assigned  more  responsibility  when  he  worked 
for  a large  organization  (M=3.78)  rather  than  a small  organization  (M=3.10). 
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Preliminary  Discussion 

Although  the  initial  prediction  was  not  fully  supported,  the  finding  can  be  explained. 
Respondents  may  have  assigned  more  responsibility  for  the  crisis  to  the  external  agent 
because  that  individual  acted  on  his  own  initiative  rather  than  following  the  orders  of  the 
company’s  superiors  or  the  company’s  policies.  One  lesson  that  public  relations 
practitioners  can  learn  from  this  finding  is  that  an  organization  may  be  able  to  recover 
strongly  after  a crisis  if  the  person  who  initiated  the  negative  event  is  not  closely 
affiliated  with  the  organization. 

Hypothesis  2 (Owner) 

Consumers  will  hold  the  owner  of  a crisis  organization  more  responsible  for  the 
negative  event  when  the  agent  is  internal  rather  than  external  to  the  organization. 

This  hypothesis  will  be  supported  by  a significant  main  effect  for  the  agent  variable, 
with  higher  means  for  internal  offenders. 

Results 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  using  the  item,  “The  owner 
is  responsible  for  the  customers’  misfortunes.” 

This  hypothesis  was  supported.  As  predicted,  there  was  a significant  main  effect  for 
agent,  F (1,  180)=4.29,  p<.05.  More  responsibility  was  assigned  to  the  owner  when  the 
locus  of  causality  was  internal  (M=4.38)  rather  than  external  (M=3.64)  to  the 
organization. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  5. 15. 
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Additional  Research  Findings 


There  also  were  two  significant  two-way  interactions  to  report.  The  first  combined 
size  and  corrective  action,  F (1,  180)=6.95,  p<  05  (see  Table  4-6).  Preliminary  analysis  of 
the  means  indicated  that  respondents  held  the  owner  most  responsible  when  the  crisis 
occurred  at  a small  organization  and  corrective  action  later  was  implemented  (M=4.66). 
The  owner  was  least  responsible  when  the  organization  was  small  and  no  corrective 
action  was  taken  after  the  crisis  (M=3.44) 


The  simple  effects  test  of  the  size  by  corrective  action  interaction  was  performed 
within  the  latter  variable.  The  results  indicated  that  consumers  were  not  influenced  by  a 
large  or  small  organization’s  decision  to  implement  or  not  implement  corrective  action — 


no  significant  simple  main  effects  emerged  from  the  additional  analysis. 
Table  4-6 


variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the 

owner’s  responsibility  for  the 

crisis 

Corrective  No  Corrective 
Action  Action 

Control 

Large 

3.63  4.31 

5.15 

Small 

4.66  3.44 

The  second  significant  interaction  involved  agent  and  severity,  F (1,  180)=8.18, 
P<.05  (see  Table  4-7).  Preliminary  analysis  indicated  the  owner  was  held  more 
responsible  when  the  agent  was  internal  and  the  patrons  recovered  (M=5.08).  The  simple 
main  effects  test  was  conducted  within  the  severity  variable.  No  significant  simple  main 
effect  emerged  in  the  high-severity  condition,  which  meant  the  agent’s  affiliation  did  not 
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influence  respondents,  F (1,  97)=.34,  p>.05.  In  contrast,  respondents  were  influenced  by 
the  organization’s  size  in  the  low-severity  condition.  In  this  experimental  condition,  there 
was  a significant  simple  main  effect  for  agent,  F (1,  95)=12.80,  p<.05.  In  the  low-severity 
condition,  the  owner  was  held  more  responsible  for  the  customers’  misfortunes  when  the 
agent  was  internal  (M=5.04)  rather  than  external  (M=3.26)  to  the  organization. 

Table  4-7 


means  oi  sigmncant  iwo-wav  interaction  ot  ae 
with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the 

ent  and  seventy  independent  vanables 
owner’s  responsibility  for  the  crisis 

Death 

Recovery  Control 

Internal  3.68 

5.08  5.15 

External  3.97 

3.31 

Preliminary  Discussion 

Again,  this  finding  reinforces  what  most  public  relations  practitioners  would 
recognize  to  be  true.  Again,  now  there  is  empirical  evidence  to  support  gut  instinct. 


Hypothesis  3 (Individual! 

Respondents  are  more  likely  to  blame  the  agent  for  the  crisis  when  that  person  is 
internal  to  the  organization  and  when  patrons  are  seriously  injured. 

To  support  this  hypothesis,  two  significant  main  effects  are  predicted.  The  first  is  for 
the  agent  variable,  with  higher  means  expected  for  the  internal  condition.  The  second  is  a 
significant  main  effect  for  the  severity  variable,  with  higher  means  expected  for  the  high- 
severity  outcome. 
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Results 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  based  on  the  statement, 
“How  much  blame  for  the  incident  should  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp 
accept?” 

There  was  partial  support  for  this  hypothesis.  As  predicted,  there  was  a significant 
mam  effect  for  agent,  F (1,  190)=  16.26,  p<  05.  The  agent  was  blamed  to  a greater  extent 
when  he  was  internal  (M=7.36)  rather  than  external  (M=5.96)  to  the  organization. 

The  second  predicted  main  effect  did  not  emerge.  Severity  was  not  a factor  when 
blamed  was  assessed  against  the  individual  locus  of  causality,  F_(l,  190)=.81,  p>.05. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  4.74. 

Additional  Research  Finding 

The  only  other  significant  finding  to  report  is  a four-way  interaction  between  all  of 
the  independent  variables,  F (1,  190)=6.99,  p<.05  (See  Table  4-8).  An  initial  examination 
of  the  means  revealed  that  respondents  assigned  the  greatest  blame  when  an  internal 
agent  at  a small  organization  caused  the  deaths  of  patrons,  but  no  corrective  action  was 
taken  after  the  negative  event  (M=8.39).  Additional  analysis  of  the  four-way  interaction 
provided  findings  that  were  basically  uninterpretable. 

Preliminary  Discussion 

Respondents  did  not  seem  to  have  trouble  placing  the  blame  on  the  individual  crisis 
catalyst.  What  was  surprising  is  that  outcome  severity  did  not  influence  assessments  of 
blame.  How  is  this  relevant  to  public  relations?  Practitioners  trying  to  manage  a crisis 
may  recommend  a strategy  that  saves  the  company  from  assessments  of  blame  by 
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sacrificing  a few  individuals.  This  may  be  a viable  option,  but  it  may  not  be  an  absolute 
solution. 


Table  4-8 


_ Z — 1 ^ ~ ^ — ' '*'**'■  1 1 

action  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the  individual’s 

blame  for  the  crisis 

Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Internal 

Large 

Corrective  action 

7.85 

6.30 

4.74 

No  corrective  action 

6.36 

8.15 

Small 

Corrective  action 

7.20 

7.64 

No  corrective  action 

8.39 

7.00 

External 

Large 

Corrective  action 

5.22 

6.13 

No  corrective  action 

6.00 

5.50 

Small 

Corrective  action 

5.33 

6.33 

No  corrective  action 

5.67 

7.46 

Hypothesis  3 (Owner) 

The  owner  of  a crisis  organization  more  likely  will  be  blamed  for  the  negative  event 
when  the  organization  is  large  and  the  locus  of  causality  is  internal. 

To  support  this  hypothesis,  two  significant  main  effects  are  expected.  The  first  is  a 
significant  main  effect  for  size  is  expected,  with  higher  means  indicating  more  blame  for 
larger  organizations.  The  second  is  a significant  main  effect  for  agent,  with  higher  means 
indicating  more  blame  for  an  internal  agent. 
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Results 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  with  a dependent  measure  that  was  created  from  the 
following  statements:  How  much  blame  for  the  food-poisoning  incident  should  the 
owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  accept?”  and  “Miller’s  restaurant  should  not  accept  any 
blame  for  the  food-poisoning  incident.”  The  reliability  index  for  the  measure  was  .72. 

This  hypothesis  received  partial  support.  There  was  a significant  main  effect  for 
agent,  F (1,  92)=59.39,  p<.05.  As  predicted,  the  restaurant  owner  received  greater  blame 
when  the  catalyst  was  internal  (M=7.90)  rather  than  external  to  the  organization 
(M=4.94).  There  was  no  significant  main  effect  for  size,  F (1,  92)=.53,  p>.05. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  4.70. 

Additional  Research  Findings 

There  are  three  additional  significant  findings  to  report.  The  first  is  a significant 
three-way  interaction  among  the  agent,  size,  and  severity  variables.  The  second  is  a 
significant  three-way  interaction  among  the  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  variables. 
The  final  additional  findings  is  a significant  four- way  interaction  among  all  four  of  the 
independent  variables. 

The  first  significant  additional  research  finding  is  the  interaction  of  agent,  size,  and 
severity,  F (1,  92)=4. 12,  p<.05  (See  Table  4-9).  In  the  preliminary  analysis,  the  owner 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  blame  when  an  internal  agent  caused  the  deaths  of 
patrons  died  at  a large  restaurant  (M=8.3 1).  The  owner  was  blamed  the  least  when  an 
external  agent  caused  the  deaths  of  patrons  at  a large  restaurant  (M=4.47). 

The  second  additional  significant  finding  for  this  hypothesis  was  the  interaction  of 
size,  severity,  and  corrective  action,  F (1,  92)=4.30,  p<05.  In  this  interaction,  the  owner 
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of  a large  restaurant  received  the  most  blame  when  patrons  recovered  after  a large 
restaurant  took  corrective  action  (M=7.22).  The  owner  was  least  blamed  when  a large 
restaurant  did  not  take  corrective  action  and  patrons  recovered  (M=5.13). 

Table  4-9 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  size,  agent,  and  severity  of  iniurv 
independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the  owner’s  blame  for 
the  crisis 


Internal 

Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Large 

8.31 

7.43 

4.70 

Small 

7.69 

8.18 

External 

Large 

4.47 

4.92 

Small 

5.83 

4.54 

Simple  effects  tests  were  conducted  from  the  perspective  of  the  outcome  variable. 


The  results  of  this  analysis  were  surprising.  There  were  no  significant  findings  based  on 
the  high-severity  condition.  In  addition,  there  were  no  significant  findings  based  on  the 
low-severity  condition.  A simple  main  effect  for  the  corrective  action  variable  only 
approached  significance,  F (1,  51)=3.59,  p=.06. 

Table  4-10 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  of 
injury  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the  owner’s 
blame  for  the  crisis 


Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

6.17 

7.22 

4.70 

Small 

7.14 

6.42 

No  Corrective  Action 

Large 

6.61 

5.13 

Small 

6.38 

6.30 
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The  third  and  final  additional  research  finding  for  this  hypothesis  is  a significant 
four-way  interaction  between  agent,  size,  severity,  and  corrective  action,  F (1,  92)=5.67, 
E<-05  (See  Table  4-11).  The  preliminary  analysis  of  the  four-way  interaction  indicated 
that  the  owner  was  blamed  the  most  when  an  internal  agent  at  a large  restaurant  caused 
the  death  of  a patron  and  no  corrective  measures  were  implemented  after  the  crisis 
(M=8.63).  The  owner  was  blamed  the  least  when  an  external  agent  at  a large  organization 
injured — but  not  fatally — a patron,  but  no  corrective  action  was  taken  (M=3.00). 
Additional  analyses  provided  results  that  largerly  were  uninterpretable. 

Preliminary  Discussion 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  owner  would  be  blamed  when  the  agent  is  internal  to  the 
organization.  Although  the  owner  did  not  personally  set  in  motion  the  events  that  lead  to 
the  crisis,  that  individual  most  likely  hired  or  trained  the  person  who  did  initiate  the 
crisis.  In  this  regard,  the  owner  must  share  in  the  blame  for  the  crisis.  In  addition,  the 
concept  of  respondeat  superior  also  holds  owners/employers  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  their  employees. 

Hypothesis  4 (Individual) 

Respondents  are  more  likely  to  punish  the  agent  when  the  outcome  severity  is  high 
and  the  individual  is  internal  to  the  organization. 

Two  significant  main  effects  are  predicted.  The  first  is  a significant  main  effect  for 
severity.  Higher  means  are  anticipated  in  the  high-severity  condition.  The  second  is  a 
predicted  main  effect  for  agent,  with  higher  means  expected  for  the  internal  condition. 
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Results 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  based  on  the  statement, 
“The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  deserves  to  be  punished.” 

This  hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  As  predicted,  there  was  a significant  main 
effect  for  agent,  F (1,  199)=24.31,  p<.05.  Respondents  were  more  likely  to  punish  the 
agent  when  he  was  internal  (M=7.41)  rather  than  external  (M=5.69)  to  the  organization. 

The  second  predicted  main  effect  for  severity  did  not  emerge,  F (1,  199)=  1.08, 
P>.05. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  5.19. 


Table  4-1 1 


ivicaiis  ui  ii ic  siminicani  lour-wav  interaction  oi  tne  size,  agent,  seventy,  and  corrective 
action  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  the  owner’s 

blame  for  the  crisis 

Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Internal 

Large 

Corrective  action 

8.00 

7.60 

4.70 

No  corrective  action 

8.63 

7.25 

Small 

Corrective  action 

7.29 

8.50 

No  corrective  action 

8.09 

7.86 

External 

Large 

Corrective  action 

4.33 

6.83 

No  corrective  action 

4.60 

3.00 

Small 

Corrective  action 

7.00 

4.33 

No  corrective  action 

4.67 

4.75 
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Additional  Research  Findings 

The  only  additional  significant  finding  to  report  is  an  interaction  between  size, 
corrective  action,  and  severity,  F (1,  199)=3.85,  p<  05  (See  Table  4-12).  Preliminary 
analysis  indicates  respondents  wanted  to  punish  the  offender  most  when  a small 
organization  did  not  take  corrective  action  after  the  deaths  of  patrons.  The  simple  effects 
test  was  conducted  within  the  outcome  variable.  There  were  no  significant  results  to 
report  in  the  high-severity  or  in  the  low-severity  conditions. 

Preliminary  Discussion 

It  is  natural  to  want  to  punish  the  individual  who  is  responsible  for  a crisis, 
particularly  when  lives  are  lost.  During  a crisis,  the  individual  who  set  the  negative  event 
in  motion  is  often  reprimanded  in  some  fashion.  There  is  empirical  support  for  that 
action. 

Table  4-12 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  of 
iniury  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  if  the  individual 
should  be  punished  for  the  crisis 


Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

6.45 

5.79 

5.19 

Small 

6.59 

6.52 

No  Corrective  Action 

Large 

6.21 

6.92 

Small 

7.67 

6.25 

Hypothesis  4 (Owner) 

Respondents  are  more  likely  to  want  to  punish  the  owner  of  a crisis  organization 


when  the  outcome  is  severe  and  the  offender  is  internal. 
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Two  significant  main  effects  will  indicate  support  for  this  hypothesis.  The  first  is  a 
significant  main  effect  for  severity,  with  higher  means  noting  the  high-severity  condition. 
The  second  is  a significant  main  effect  for  agent,  with  higher  means  for  an  internal  locus 
of  causality. 

Results 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent  measure  was  created  based  on  the  statement, 
“The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  deserves  to  be  punished.” 

This  hypothesis  was  supported.  A significant  main  effect  for  the  outcome  severity 
variable  did  emerge,  F (1,  1 97)=1 8.05,  p<.05.  As  expected,  greater  support  for  punishing 
the  owner  resulted  when  the  patrons  died  (M=5.05)  as  compared  to  when  the  patrons 
recovered  (M=3.64). 

There  was  a significant  main  effect  for  agent,  F (1,  197)=53.14,  p<.05.  As  predicted, 
a higher  mean  resulted  when  the  agent  was  internal  (M=5.56)  rather  than  external 
(M=3.14)  to  the  organization. 

The  control  condition  reported  a mean  of  5. 1 1 . 

Additional  Research  Findings 

There  were  three  other  significant  findings  to  report.  The  first  is  a significant  main 
effect  for  corrective  action,  F (1,  197)=4.41,  p<.05.  The  owner  was  more  likely  to  be 
punished  when  no  corrective  action  was  taken  (M=4.70)  rather  than  when  it  was 
implemented  (M=4.00). 

The  second  additional  significant  finding  is  an  interaction  between  size  and 
corrective  action,  F (1 , 197)=9.72,  p<.05  (See  Table  4-13).  The  greatest  support  for 
punishment  of  the  owner  was  noted  when  a small  organization  did  not  take  corrective 
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action  after  the  failure  event  (M=5.32).  In  contrast,  the  least  amount  of  support  for 
punishing  the  owner  occurred  when  small  organizations  did  make  remedial  changes 
(M=3.59). 

Table  4-13 

Means  of  significant  two-way  interaction  of  size  and  corrective  action  independent 
variables  with  dependent  variable  that  represents  if  the  owner  should  be  punished  for  the 
crisis 

Corrective  No  Corrective  Control 

Action  Action 

Large  4.41  4.07  5.11 

Small  3.59  5.32 

The  final  additional  research  finding  was  a significant  three-way  interaction  of 
size,  corrective  action,  and  severity,  F (1,  197)=7.46,  p<.05  (See  Table  4-14).  A 
preliminary  examination  of  the  means  indicated  that  respondents  wanted  the  owner  to  be 
punished  most  often  when  a small  organization  failed  to  take  corrective  action  after  a 
patron  died  from  food  poisoning  (M=6.50).  The  owner  was  punished  least  often  when  a 
small  organization  took  corrective  action  after  a patron  recovered  (M=2.98). 

Preliminary  Discussion 

Support  for  this  hypothesis  provides  empirical  support  for  the  literature.  In  addition, 
there  is  continued  support  for  the  importance  of  corrective  action.  The  additional  main 
effect  that  emerged  in  this  analysis  may  provide  empirical  support  for  the  concept  of 
mitigating  circumstances.  If  corrective  action  is  implemented  after  a crisis,  respondents 
may  have  two  thoughts:  first,  the  owner  of  the  organization  has  implemented  steps  to 
protect  consumers;  and  second,  that  the  owner  has  been  punished  enough.  This  last 
thought  may  be  due  to  the  additional  expense  that  corrective  measures  often  cost  the 
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owner.  This  experiment  may  prove  to  public  relations  professionals  and  an  organization’s 
financial  officers  that  implementing  safety  measures  after  a crisis  often  is  a worthy 
expense. 

Table  4-14 

Means  of  significant  three-way  interaction  of  size,  corrective  action,  and  severity  of 
injury  independent  variables  with  the  dependent  variable  that  represents  if  the  owner 
should  be  punished  for  the  crisis 


Death 

Recovery 

Control 

Corrective  Action 

Large 

5.55 

3.27 

5.11 

Small 

4.20 

2.98 

No  Corrective  Action 

Large 

3.96 

4.18 

Small 

6.50 

4.14 

CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSION 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  test  assumptions  that  had  become  common 
practice  in  crisis  management,  but  were  not  supported  in  the  public  relations  literature. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  recommendations  for  handling  a crisis  were  based  on  case  studies  of 
crises  that  were  handled  well,  such  as  Tylenol,  and  those  that  were  handled  poorly,  such 
as  Exxon  Valdez.  Although  case  studies  can  provide  guidance,  empirical  support  often  is 
encouraged  to  provide  a stronger  footing  for  those  guidelines.  This  study  was  based  on  an 
experiment  that  provided  data  that  now  can  be  applied  to  the  fields  of  public  relations  and 
to  the  impression-management  and  attribution  literatures. 

Various  tactics  in  the  impression-management  literature  have  been  studied  through 
the  years,  including  management  and  subordinate  workplace  roles  (Bean  & Johnstone, 
1994;  Wood  & Mitchell,  1981),  business  and  customer  associations  (Conlon  & Murray, 
1996;  Goodwin  & Ross,  1992),  and  accounts  following  transgressions  (Bennett  & 
Earwaker,  1994;  Felson  & Ribner,  1981;  Ohbuchi  et  al.,  1989).  While  there  was  some 
empirical  support  for  certain  tactics,  no  such  support  existed  for  the  tactic  of  corrective 
action.  This  experiment  provided  such  support. 

With  guidelines  based  on  attribution  theory,  a public  relations  practitioner  may  be 
able  to  predict  who  or  what  will  be  held  responsible  for  a crisis.  Previous  crises  have 
resulted  in  the  firing  of  key  players,  possibly  with  the  assumption  that  only  those 
individuals  will  be  assessed  negative  penalties  for  the  misfortune.  That  has  not  always 
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proven  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  an  organization  may  be  perceived  as  culpable  for  the 
customers ’s  misfortunes.  If  the  practitioner  is  prepared  for  such  a possibility,  the 
organization  may  be  able  to  survive  the  crisis. 

A discussion  of  some  of  the  predictions  and  the  results  is  necessary.  First,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  affiliation  of  the  agent  would  influence  attributions  of  responsibility, 
blame,  and  punishment.  It  also  was  predicted  that  such  an  affiliation  would  influence  the 
perception  of  how  well  the  organization  handled  the  crisis.  The  literature  indicates  that 
individuals  are  held  more  responsible  for  their  actions  when  the  cause  is  internal  rather 
than  external  (Coombs,  1995;  Coombs  & Holladay,  1996).  By  extension,  an  organization 
will  be  held  more  responsible  for  a crisis  if  the  cause  is  internal  rather  than  external.  This 
investigation  provided  support  for  these  predictions. 

Public  relations  professionals  often  advise  clients  to  implement  corrective  action 
after  a crisis.  These  recommendations  have  been  based  on  case  studies  of  successful  crisis 
management.  Intel  had  a problem  with  a faulty  chip  that  hindered  advanced  calculations 
for  users  of  its  Pentium  processor.  After  Intel  corrected  the  problem,  the  price  of  its  stock 
rose,  and  consumers  once  again  indicated  confidence  in  the  company  (Hearit,  1999). 

After  the  deaths  of  seven  of  its  customers,  Tylenol  spent  more  than  $100  million  to 
implement  corrective  actions  that  included  removing  millions  of  its  capsules  from  store 
shelves  and  creating  tamper-resistant  packages.  The  efforts  worked.  The  company 
regained  consumer  confidence  and  is  often  exalted  as  the  best  case  of  crisis  management 
in  recent  years  (Barton,  2001).  These  cases  provide  anecdotal  evidence  for  the  use  of 
corrective  action  after  a crisis.  The  current  investigation  now  provides  empirical  evidence 
for  those  suggestions. 
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The  size  of  the  organization  seems  to  influence  perceptions  of  responsibility  and 
blame,  but  the  literature  on  this  is  not  as  extensive  as  it  was  for  the  other  independent 
variables.  The  legal  literature  was  consulted  to  get  an  idea  of  how  assessments  would  be 
made.  According  to  Furfaro  & Josephson  (1994),  organizations  are  generally  held  more 
responsible  than  individuals  because  the  former  is  better  able  to  spread  the  risk  of 
financial  loss  that  may  be  suffered  after  a crisis.  For  example,  an  individual  often  chooses 
between  suing  an  individual  employee  or  the  employer/organization  for  damages  after  a 
crisis.  According  to  the  law,  the  employer/organization  would  be  held  financially 
responsible.  This  investigation  provided  some  support  for  that  principle.  Respondents 
generally  held  larger  companies  more  responsible  for  crises  than  their  smaller 
counterparts,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  latter  was  free  from  any  negative  assessments. 
This  may  be  something  for  public  relations  practitioners  to  remember:  Even  small 
companies  are  held  responsible  during  a crisis,  particularly  if  patrons  are  hurt. 

Outcome  severity  is  the  final  independent  variable  that  was  studied.  According  to 
Schlenker  (1980)  severe  predicaments  receive  greater  attention.  Because  these 
predicaments  are  more  noteworthy,  it  is  possible  that  respondents  will  assess  greater 
penalties  to  those  who  cause  severe  injuries.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  legal 
community  that  those  who  cause  great  harm  to  others  suffer  greater  penalties.  Again,  this 
investigation  provides  additional  empirical  support. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  were  presented  in  the  previous  chapter.  Additional 
comments  will  be  provided  at  this  time. 
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Hypothesis  1 

This  hypothesis  predicted  that  a main  effect  for  the  corrective-action  variable  would 
indicate  more  positive  evaluations  of  how  the  crisis  was  handled.  The  hypothesis  was 
supported.  The  strong  main  effect  for  the  corrective-action  variable  indicates  that  all 
organizations  should  consider  implementing  corrective  measures  after  a crisis  as  a 
requirement,  not  as  an  option.  Although  the  literature  suggests  this  was  the  case, 
empirical  support  of  this  hypothesis  had  not  been  noted.  The  means  provide  strong 
support  for  public  relations  practitioners  who  must  advise  their  clients  that  the  prevention 
of  future  crises  is  the  next  step  to  manage  a current  crisis.  Organizations  that  avoid  such 
actions  are  swapping  the  organization’s  long-term  survival  for  short-term  recovery. 

Many  of  the  additional  results  were  not  surprising,  but  there  was  little  literature  to 
support  a hypothesis  prior  to  this  investigation.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  two 
additional  main  effects  are  considered.  First,  consumers  may  differentiate  an 
organization  s response  to  a crisis  based  on  the  affiliation  of  the  offender.  It  was  a small 
distinction,  but  consumers  determined  the  organization  fared  better  when  the  offender 
was  external  rather  than  internal  to  the  organization.  The  means  indicate  that  consumers 
do  not  strongly  consider  this  factor,  but  public  relations  professionals  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  any  consideration  that  may  put  their  organization  back  in  good  stead  with  its 
publics.  This  result  is  not  totally  surprising.  When  the  offender  is  external,  consumers 
may  view  the  organization  as  a victim  of  an  uncontrollable  assailant.  In  such  a situation, 
the  organization  is  as  much  a victim  as  the  patrons  who  became  ill  at  the  restaurant.  If 
anecdotal  evidence  can  be  considered,  Tylenol  was  the  victim  of  an  external  agent.  In  that 
situation,  consumers  supported  the  organization  through  its  crisis,  and  the  company 
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recovered  all  of  its  losses.  Even  though  several  people  died  as  a result  of  the  tainted 
product,  Tylenol  retained  its  good  name.  In  contrast,  many  employees  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  were  said  to  have  committed  acts  of  violence  against  their  coworkers.  In  this  case, 
the  crisis  catalyst  was  internal  to  the  organization  and  consumer  reaction  to  the  crisis  has 
been  quite  different.  In  fact,  “going  postal”  is  a phrase  that  has  negative  connotations. 

A final  additional  mam  effect  again  makes  sense.  Consumers  indicate  that  the  crisis 
was  handled  better  when  patrons  recovered  rather  than  when  they  died.  Outcome  severity 
is  a factor  that  organizations  cannot  control.  As  with  Tylenol,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
high-severity  outcome  and  still  maintain  good  will  with  important  publics.  This  result 
indicates,  however,  that  happy  endings  for  the  patrons  are  also  happy  endings  for  the 
organization. 

This  hypothesis  also  produced  several  interactions.  The  literature  provided  no 
guidance  where  interactions  are  concerned.  First,  there  was  an  interaction  between  the 
agent  and  size  variables.  Again,  support  was  provided  for  the  conclusion  that  consumers 
rate  an  organization’s  handling  of  a crisis  to  be  better  when  the  crisis  catalyst  was 
external.  In  addition,  large  organizations  fared  better  than  smaller  organizations.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  for  a number  of  reasons. 

First,  larger  organizations  may  be  expected  to  handle  a crisis  better  because  they 
have  more  financial  resources  to  address  an  unexpected  negative  event.  Second,  larger 
organizations  receive  more  news  coverage  during  a crisis,  so  consumers  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  recoveiy  stories  of  these  companies.  And  finally,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  smaller  companies  fail  more  often  than  their  larger  counterparts.  All  of  these 
factors  may  explain  this  finding. 
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The  size  and  severity  variables  interacted  in  a manner  that  was  somewhat  surprising. 
Consumers  rated  the  crisis-management  plan  better  when  a small  organization  has  a crisis 
with  minor  injuries.  In  contrast,  large  organizations  found  no  relief  regardless  of  the 
patrons’  injuries. 

The  analysis  produced  two  three-way  interactions,  two  of  which  included  the 
corrective-action  and  size  variables.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  these  findings,  but  it  is  clear 
that  corrective  action  taken  after  a crisis  and  the  size  of  an  organization  strongly  influence 
a respondent’s  opinion  of  how  well  an  organization  handled  a crisis. 

Suggestions  provided  in  the  crisis-management  literature  indicate  that  corrective 
action  should  not  only  be  suggested,  but  also  required  after  a crisis  if  an  organization 
wants  to  survive  and  remain  competitive  in  its  industry.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
corrective  action  would  strongly  influence  the  opinions  of  those  who  read  about  a crisis 
and  had  to  make  determinations  about  the  organization’s  handling  of  the  situation.  It  was 
not  expected  the  corrective  action  would  strongly  influence  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
crisis  recovery  plan.  The  results  of  this  hypothesis  empirically  prove  the  value  of 
corrective  action  after  a crisis. 

Hypothesis  2 

The  first  portion  of  this  hypothesis  predicted  that  a person  who  is  a member  of  an 
organization  might  be  held  more  responsible  for  a crisis.  It  was  partially  supported.  Yes, 
the  individual  was  held  responsible,  but  an  external  agent  was  deemed  more  responsible 
than  an  internal  agent.  Respondents  may  have  consider  such  factors  as  the  person’s  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  organization’s  safety  policies,  or  they  may  have  penalized  the 
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external  agent  for  not  foreseeing  how  his  actions  could  affect  the  organization  and  its 
customers.  This  finding  warrants  further  attention  in  later  investigations. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  organization  might  be  held  more 
responsible  for  a crisis  when  the  agent  was  internal  rather  than  external.  This  finding 
received  full  support.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  hypothesis  was  fully  supported 
and  the  previous  one  was  not.  This,  too,  deserves  more  attention  in  future  investigations. 

When  determining  how  responsible  the  organization  is  for  the  crisis,  there  was  an 
interaction  of  the  size  and  corrective-action  variables,  which  indicates  that  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  organization,  corrective  action  after  a crisis  is  important.  The  interaction  of 
the  agent  and  severity  variables  indicates  that  again,  internal  crisis  agents  are  more 
detrimental  for  an  organization’s  survival  than  external  agents.  When  the  agent  is 
internal,  the  owner  is  held  more  responsible  for  the  crisis.  This  finding  indicates  that 
respondents  believed  that  the  owner  should  be  able  to  exercise  some  sort  of  control  over 
employees  and  other  members  of  the  organization.  This  finding  provides  empirical 
support  for  the  literature. 

Hypothesis  3 

This  hypothesis  predicted  that  more  blame  will  be  assessed  to  an  individual  who 
caused  a crisis  when  patrons  are  seriously  injured.  In  fact,  that  was  not  the  case.  In  this 
analysis,  only  the  affiliation  of  the  agent  was  important.  Internal  agents  were  held  more 
responsible  than  external  agents. 

This  analysis  also  generated  a four- way  interaction  of  the  variables.  Again, 
interpreting  a four-way  interaction  between  the  variables  is  a lofty  task.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  an  undertaking  that  could  be  done  well  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
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investigation.  Assessing  blame  to  the  owner  of  the  organization  depended  on  a variety  of 
factors,  as  evidenced  by  the  interactions.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  consistently  state 
how  these  interactions  can  predict  assessments  of  blame.  Future  investigations  should 
address  this  topic. 

Hypothesis  4 

Today’s  crisis  cycle  seems  to  end  with  punishment  of  the  offender,  whether  that  is 
jail  time  for  the  individual  or  an  indictment  against  the  organization.  Such  was  measured 
with  the  last  dependent  variable.  It  was  predicted  that  punishment  would  be  more  likely 
for  an  internal  offender  who  caused  the  deaths  of  patrons.  The  hypothesis  was  partially 
supported.  Internal  agents  were  punished  more  harshly  than  external  agents.  The  resulting 
injuries,  however,  did  not  influence  assessments  of  punishment. 

The  literature  indicates  that  the  greater  the  crime,  the  greater  the  punishment.  That 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  here.  In  addition,  the  interaction  of  the  severity,  size,  and 
corrective-action  variables  did  not  produce  any  significant  findings  when  considered 
within  levels  of  the  severity  variable.  This  was  very  surprising,  but  there  are  many 
possibilities  that  could  explain  this  occurrence.  Respondents  may  have  thought  that 
initiating  a crisis — regardless  of  the  outcome — was  enough  to  merit  punishment,  or  they 
may  have  wanted  to  consider  the  agent’s  intent  before  assessing  punishment.  Legal 
questions  about  administrating  punishment  may  have  influenced  decisions,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  spreading  the  punishment  among  other  possible  offenders. 

The  second  component  of  the  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  organization  would  be 
punished  if  the  crisis  agent  is  internal  and  the  outcome  is  severe.  Both  elements  of  the 
hypothesis  were  supported.  Respondents  indicated  that  injuries  to  the  patrons  are 
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important  in  determining  the  organization’s  punishment,  but  not  in  determining  the 
individual’s  punishment.  This  is  supported  in  the  legal  literature  with  the  principle  of 
respondeat  superior,  which  places  financial  liability  on  the  larger  organization  rather  than 
on  the  individual. 

This  analysis  also  produced  several  interactions.  The  first  was  the  interaction  of  the 
size  and  corrective-action  variables  that  also  supports  the  value  of  implementing 
corrective  action  after  a crisis.  In  particular,  owners  of  smaller  organizations  face  more 
punishment  if  corrective  measures  are  not  implemented  after  a crisis.  If  this  step  does  not 
occur,  the  owner  should  expect  to  be  reprimanded  in  some  form. 

And  finally,  there  was  a three-way  interaction  of  the  size,  severity,  and  corrective- 
action  variables.  When  patrons  die  after  a crisis,  punishment  should  be  expected  when  the 
owner  of  a small  establishment  does  nothing  to  prevent  future  crises.  Perhaps  greater 
punishment  is  issued  because  respondents  believe  that  the  owner  of  a small  eatery  should 
be  able  to  quickly  implement  and  enforce  safety  measures.  When  patrons  recover, 
corrective  action  is  still  important.  More  punishment  can  be  expected  when  the  owners  do 
not  implement  corrective  action  after  a crisis. 

The  experiment  produced  results  that  were  anticipated  and  results  that  were 
agonizing.  Not  every  hypothesis  was  supported,  but  even  the  unsupported  hypotheses 
helped  with  this  investigation.  Each  hypothesis  was  based  on  findings  in  the  literature. 

The  unsupported  hypotheses  may  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  advice  that  may  have 
been  considered  standard  may  need  to  be  revisited. 
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Situational  Theory 

Grunig  (1983)  proposed  a framework  to  examine  four  independent  variables  that 
may  influence  public  response  to  a crisis.  The  first  variable  is  problem  recognition,  which 
refers  to  whether  or  not  the  individual  recognizes  that  there  is  a problem  or  issue.  The 
second  is  constraint  recognition,  which  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
perceives  constraints  to  resolve  the  problem  or  issue.  The  third  is  referent  criterion,  which 
is  the  individual’s  knowledge  and  experience  that  developed  from  a previous  situation 
that  can  be  used  to  address  the  current  problem  or  issue.  The  fourth  is  level  of 
involvement,  which  is  the  extent  that  the  individual  perceives  that  the  problem  or 
situation  is  personally  relevant.  Future  administrations  of  this  experiment  that  are  based 
on  a revised  instrument  may  be  appropriate  to  test  this  theory. 

Respondents  who  do  not  perceive  the  restaurant  scenario  to  be  a problem  are  not 
likely  to  communicate  with  the  crisis  agent  in  any  manner;  whereas  respondents  who 
recognize  that  the  situation  is  a crisis  will  be  more  likely  to  establish  some  form  of 
communication  with  the  individual  or  the  organization.  Those  who  are  low  in  constraint 
recognition  may  be  more  likely  to  recommend  corrective  action  to  resolve  the  problem 
and  prevent  it  from  recurring,  while  those  high  in  constraint  recognition  may  not  propose 
ideas  or  may  not  support  other  ideas  to  address  the  crisis.  Some  respondents  may  have 
referent  criteria  that  may  be  applied  to  resolve  the  crisis.  But  if  the  respondent  is  not 
personally  involved  in  the  situation  or  issue,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  communication  will  be 
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Grunig’s  Situational  Theory  has  great  relevance  to  public  relations  practitioners  and 
to  crisis  managers.  Guided  by  this  framework,  professionals  may  be  able  to  prepare 
messages  to  address  the  needs  of  various  groups. 

Internal  and  External  Validity 

Grosof  & Sardy  (1985)  state  that  internal  validity  means  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
about  the  treatments  within  a particular  study  situation.  Campbell  & Stanley  (1963) 
suggest  eight  variables  that  might  affect  the  internal  validity  of  an  experiment.  None  of 
these  threats  should  be  a factor  in  this  experiment  because  it  was  conducted  in  a single 
administration,  which  took  approximately  20  minutes  to  complete.  Another  possible 
remedy  to  most  threats  to  internal  validity  is  to  use  a control  group,  which  was  included 
in  this  experiment. 

External  validity  means  that  conclusions  about  the  treatments  can  be  generalized  to 
other  populations,  settings,  conditions,  treatments,  or  measurement  devices  (Campbell  & 
Stanley,  1963;  Grosof  & Sardy,  1985).  Four  factors  threaten  external  validity.  The  first  is 
the  interaction  effect  of  testing,  in  which  a pretest  might  increase  or  decrease  the 
respondent’s  sensitivity  or  responsiveness  to  the  experimental  variable  and  thus 
contaminate  the  experiment.  This  interaction  will  not  be  a problem  with  this  experiment 
because  pretests  will  not  be  administered  to  any  of  the  respondents  who  participate  in  the 
experimental  conditions.  In  addition,  a convenience  sample  will  be  used  to  collect  data. 

A second  threat  to  external  validity  is  the  interaction  effect  of  any  selection  biases 
and  the  experimental  variable  that  occurs  with  poor  sampling  of  subjects.  Perhaps  a 
convenience  sample  will  not  eliminate  this  threat,  but  it  should  not  aggravate  it. 
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Another  threat  occurs  when  there  is  an  interaction  of  the  treatment  and  the  setting. 
The  textbook  solution  is  to  conduct  the  experiment  in  multiple  settings  and  use  random 
sampling  techniques.  This  factor  should  not  affect  this  experiment  because  the 
manipulations  are  all  included  in  the  pen-and-paper  administration. 

The  final  threat  to  external  validity  is  most  likely  to  occur  whenever  multiple 
treatments  are  applied  to  the  same  respondents  because  the  effects  of  prior  treatments  are 
usually  not  erasable.  This  threat  should  not  be  a problem  because  of  the  single 
administration  of  the  experimental  conditions. 

The  threats  to  internal  and  external  validity  that  have  been  considered  should  not 
negatively  influence  this  study.  Therefore,  the  results  of  this  study  should  be 
generalizable  to  other  populations,  particularly  to  other  populations  of  college  students. 
Because  the  issue  that  is  addressed  in  the  experiment  is  quite  familiar  to  most  audiences, 
it  is  possible  that  these  results  can  be  extended  beyond  the  immediately  identifiable 
group. 

Study  Limitations 

This  study  provided  valuable  information  for  organizations  that  must  face  a crisis. 
However,  there  are  other  considerations  that  may  limit  the  usefulness  of  these  crisis 
guidelines. 

One  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the  patrons’  level  of  fear  was  not  measured.  This 
study  assumed  that  the  restaurant  patrons  feared  only  the  items  that  they  ate,  which 
indicated  that  they  have  some  control  over  their  lives.  Other  variables  that  consumers  can 
control  include  which  restaurant  is  patronized  (i.e.,  they  can  avoid  a restaurant  in  the 
seedy  side  of  town  or  in  another  location  that  may  compromise  their  safety)  and  often 
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where  they  sit  in  the  restaurant  (some  prefer  not  to  sit  in  the  high-traffic  zone  next  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  restroom).  The  study  did  not  consider  the  consequences  of  an  incident  that 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  consumers  and  the  organization’s  owners.  Such  an  incident 
could  occur  if  a runaway  vehicle  crashed  through  the  window  of  a restaurant  and  injured 
patrons.  A patron’s  level  of  fear  before  an  incident  could  influence  most  of  the  study’s 
dependent  variables.  For  example,  if  a consumer  is  high  on  a supposed  fear  scale,  this 
person  will  not  likely  rate  the  organization  high  on  its  ability  to  respond  to  a crisis,  will 
not  likely  patronize  the  establishment  after  it  has  been  deemed  acceptable  to  do  so,  and 
will  not  likely  want  to  work  for  such  an  establishment  nor  give  a positive 
recommendation  for  anyone  else  to  do  so.  An  individual’s  level  of  fear  is  a limitation  that 
should  be  considered  in  future  studies. 

Another  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the  crisis  venue  was  a restaurant,  which 
patrons  can  choose  not  to  visit.  Other  venues  could  have  been  considered.  Additional 
venues  should  be  sites  that  individuals  generally  must  visit.  For  example,  an  airport  could 
be  the  setting  for  individuals  who  are  required  to  travel  frequently  as  a component  of 
employment.  Though  alternative  measures  of  transportation  could  be  considered,  air 
travel  is  often  the  most  efficient  means  of  transportation.  If  the  crisis  occurred  in  an 
airport,  would  the  results  have  been  different?  Another  possible  venue  could  be  an 
individual’s  place  of  employment.  If  an  incident  occurred  at  the  work  site,  an  individual’s 
responses  may  be  different  because  the  option  not  to  visit  the  establishment  is  not  as  free. 

Although  the  instrument  was  randomly  distributed  to  a convenience  sample  of 
college  students,  it  is  possible  that  the  sample  may  not  have  been  representative  of  the 
entire  college  population.  Some  students  in  the  sample  received  extra  credit  for  their 
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participation  while  others  received  no  compensation.  There  has  been  research  to  indicate 
that  these  two  groups  will  respond  differently  during  the  administration  of  the  instrument. 
Waite,  Claffey  & Hillbrand  (1998)  noted  that  poorly  adjusted  students  avoid  volunteering 
for  research  which  they  may  perceive  to  cause  anxiety  or  stress.  Spirrison,  Gordy  & 
Henley  (1996)  determined  that  students  who  participate  in  data-collection  after  class 
differed  significantly  from  students  who  participate  in  during-class  sessions.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stevick,  Barnes  & Orke  (1990)  found  no  significant  differences  between  volunteer 
and  non-volunteer  college  student  samples.  In  light  of  this  research,  future 
administrations  of  this  investigation  will  focus  on  a sample  that  is  equal  in  this  respect. 

To  avoid  this  possible  variance  in  the  sample,  future  subjects  will  either  be  all  volunteers 
or  they  will  all  receive  credit  for  their  participation. 

Implications  and  Importance  of  the  Study 

Public  relations  practitioners  often  are  considered  less  professional  than  other  fields 
because  the  research  on  which  many  public  relations  plans  are  based  are  qualitative  in 
nature.  The  guidelines  for  practice  are  often  found  in  case  studies  that  focus  on 
practitioners  who  often  made  decisions  based  on  the  seats  of  their  pants.  The  field  is  now 
using  more  quantitative  research  to  support  its  recommendations.  This  experiment  is 
another  step  in  that  direction. 

This  investigation  supports  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  impression  management  in 
public  relations.  Although  this  field  and  other  areas  of  psychology  have  used 
experimental  procedures  more  so  than  public  relations,  there  are  still  recommendations 
that  have  no  or  little  empirical  support.  Even  so,  there  was  little  evidence  to  prove  its 
effectiveness.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
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Public  relations  professionals  who  may  guide  organizations  through  crises  should 
note  that  a smaller  organization  is  not  always  less  responsible  or  less  blameworthy  for  a 
crisis  than  a larger  organization.  The  principle  of  respondeat  superior  may  influence  a 
legal  action  that  may  follow  a crisis,  but  it  does  little  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
participants  in  this  experiment.  In  a test  of  the  second  hypothesis,  the  owner  of  the  Mom- 
and-Pop  eatery  was  found  to  be  more  responsible  for  the  crisis  than  the  owner  of  a large 
restaurant  chain.  A possible  explanation  for  this  finding  is  that  smaller  eateries  generally 
have  fewer  employees  and  a more  cordial,  familiar,  and  even  familial  working 
environment.  In  such  a close  environment,  the  owner  is  expected  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  and  control  over  the  operations  of  the  establishment.  More  control  over  the 
work  setting  may  translate  into  more  responsibility  for  negative  events.  A closer 
examination  of  this  issue  should  be  considered  in  future  investigations. 

Future  Research 

This  investigation  has  provided  strong  support  for  an  organization’s  decision  to  take 
corrective  action  after  a crisis.  In  fact,  the  data  suggests  that  not  taking  corrective  action 
can  only  prolong  the  recovery  period.  Although  corrective  action  and  the  other 
independent  variables  that  were  tested  in  this  study  may  influence  a consumer’s  decision 
to  support,  revisit  or  otherwise  make  judgments  about  an  organization  after  a crisis,  there 
are  other  literatures  that  should  be  consulted.  One  such  research  area  is  workplace 
violence.  How  is  it  that  postal  workers  can  return  to  their  jobs  after  anthrax  has  been 
located  in  the  machinery?  How  could  the  students,  staff,  and  faculty  at  Columbine  High 
School  in  Colorado  and  others  who  have  been  traumatized  in  similar  matters  return  to  the 
classrooms  that  are  now  haunted  by  gunfire  and  the  ghosts  of  those  who  were  killed  in 
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such  incidents?  The  literature  on  workplace  violence  may  provide  valuable  information 
to  public  relations  crisis  counselors. 

Other  factors  should  also  be  considered  in  future  investigations.  First,  the  importance 
of  corrective  action  deserves  additional  investigation.  Will  consumers  still  support  an 
organization  that  implements  ineffective  corrective-action  measures  after  a crisis?  For 
example,  reports  of  increased  airport  security  have  permeated  news  accounts  since  last 
September.  But  what  happens  when  the  additional  corrective  measures  still  fail  to 
accomplish  their  missions?  On  February  7,  2002,  a deranged  passenger  attempted  to  enter 
the  cockpit  of  a United  Airlines  flight.  The  passenger  was  stopped  from  derailing  the 
flight,  but  only  after  he  hacked  his  way  halfway  into  the  cockpit.  In  addition,  a passenger 
who  was  cleared  through  security  measures  in  a Paris,  France,  airport  later  tried  to  ignite 
a bomb  that  was  concealed  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe.  He,  too,  was  stopped  before  he  could 
cause  any  physical  damage  to  the  aircraft.  These  incidents  happened  after  corrective 
action  was  taken  to  prevent  terrorists  from  attacking  aircrafts,  particularly  those  that 
transported  American  citizens.  Corrective  action  was  implemented,  but  it  didn’t  work. 
This  is  a factor  that  should  be  considered  in  future  investigations. 

One  more  issue  with  the  corrective-action  variable  that  should  be  studied  is  the 
amount  of  information  that  is  released  to  consumers  about  the  corrective  measures  that 
have  been  taken  after  a crisis.  Is  it  enough  to  know  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  a 
consumer’s  safety  or  does  the  consumer  need  to  know  exactly  what  was  done  to  enhance 
safety  to  those  who  visit  the  organization?  From  the  perspective  of  the  organization, 
consumers  may  be  safer  if  all  safety  features  are  not  released  to  the  public.  After  all, 
terrorists  who  know  all  of  the  corrective  measures  that  have  been  implemented  can  avoid 
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those  measures  and  continue  to  terrorize  the  innocent.  On  the  other  hand,  airline 
passengers  may  have  a greater  peace  of  mind  if  they  know  what  the  organization  has 
done  to  protect  them. 

In  addition,  the  performance  history  of  the  organization  should  be  considered  in 
future  studies.  If  an  organization  has  had  repeated  failure  events,  do  consumers  lower 
their  expectations  for  safety?  This  may  occur  in  restaurants  that  have  value-priced  menus. 
Are  individuals  more  likely  to  risk  safety  at  a fast-food  restaurant  for  a $1  hamburger 
than  they  are  at  an  upscale  restaurant  for  a $100  dinner?  If  so,  it  might  explain  why 
patrons  revisited  Jack  in  the  Box,  a fast-food  restaurant  that  was  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  several  children  who  ate  the  store’s  contaminated  hamburgers. 

Corrective  action  as  an  independent  variable  should  definitely  receive  more 
attention.  Size,  however,  may  not  be  the  most  influential  factor  in  public  relations  studies. 
In  many  instances,  the  size  variable  was  only  significant  in  combination  with  other 
variables.  It  is  possible  that  size  is  only  important  from  a legal  perspective.  In  addition,  it 
is  possible  that  including  size  as  an  independent  variable  only  confounding  some  of  the 
results.  Due  to  these  concerns,  perhaps  size  should  either  be  studied  independently.  It  is 
not  recommended  that  it  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  other  independent  variables.  It 
does  not  receive  extensive  treatment  in  the  public  relations,  impression-management, 
attribution  or  crisis-management  literatures.  Perhaps  other  researchers  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Another  variable  that  should  receive  additional  attention  is  the  news  source  that 
provides  information  about  the  crisis.  Is  a national  newspaper  more  credible  than  a local 
newspaper?  Koomen  et  al.  (2000)  determined  that  the  credibility  of  a newspaper 
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influenced  perceptions  about  robbery  and  general  crime  as  a societal  problem.  Kaufman 
et  al.  (1999)  asked  subjects  to  read  a newspaper  that  was  either  considered  to  be  high  or 
low  in  credibility  and  then  to  evaluate  an  evolutionary  theory.  Subjects  rated  articles  from 
the  high-credibility  newspaper  as  more  believable,  factual,  and  true  than  those  from  the 
low-credibility  newspaper.  The  present  investigation  did  not  specify  the  news  source,  but 
future  investigations  may  want  to  consider  the  influence  of  such  a variable. 

Conclusion 

Public  relations  and  crisis  management  are  becoming  more  mainstream  and 
necessary  components  of  businesses.  This  is  particularly  true  in  times  of  crisis  or 
upheaval,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  constant  components  of  current  business  practices. 

On  a fairly  regular  basis,  organizations  are  under  attack,  and  the  attackers  are  not 
necessarily  apparent  sources  of  conflict.  Lerbinger  (1997)  indicates  that  sources  of  crises 
could  be  randomly  selected.  Because  of  the  randomness  of  crises,  businesses  have  been 
forced  to  respond  to  crises  on  several  fronts.  A major  insurance  company  announced  that 
it  would  provide  a policy  to  cover  the  costs  of  hiring  a crisis-management  public  relations 
firm  to  help  a corporation  handle  public  relations  disasters  such  as  plane  crashes, 
executive  misdeeds,  oil  spills,  or  other  corporate  missteps  (Grossberger,  1996). 

Roux-Dufort  (2000)  laments  that  those  who  study  organizational  crisis  management 
have  not  filled  the  holes  in  the  literature.  For  example,  little  is  known  about  what,  how, 
and  how  much  organizations  learn  after  a crisis.  It  is  hoped  that  this  simulated  crisis  will 
help  fill  the  hole  that  Roux-Dufort  mentions. 

This  research  provides  empirical  support  that  can  be  used  to  formulate  strategies 
during  a crisis.  The  case  study  approach  may  be  useful  to  those  who  understand  and 
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appreciate  qualitative  research,  but  there  are  many  organizations  that  are  not  lead  by  such 
individuals.  For  organizations  that  are  headed  by  those  who  need  empirical  support  for 
any  recommendation,  this  investigation  provides  a foundation  that  public  relations 
practitioners  and  researchers  can  use. 

In  addition,  the  findings  of  this  investigation  may  lead  counselors  to  question  advice 
that  had  been  considered  sound.  There  may  be  several  reasons  that  a hypothesis  was  not 
supported.  There  may  have  been  problems  with  the  way  the  question  was  posed  to 
respondents.  There  may  have  been  questions  with  the  way  the  answers  were  quantified. 
And  finally,  there  may  have  been  problems  with  the  advice  itself.  It  is  possible  that  a 
recommendation  may  have  been  useful  in  one  circumstance  but  not  in  another.  If  that  is 
the  case,  practitioners  and  researchers  should  consider  each  recommendation  that  is  found 
in  the  literature  on  an  individual  basis.  In  other  words,  what  worked  for  one  company  in 
cnsis  may  not  work  for  another  company  in  crisis.  However,  the  experiment  should  not 

be  discounted  because  it  did  not  support  a recommendation.  There  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done. 

Helping  organizations  deal  with  threats  to  their  reputations  and  to  their  economic 
survival  is  an  area  of  research  that  still  needs  a great  deal  of  attention,  particularly  of  an 
empirical  nature.  This  study  is  a step  in  that  direction. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Member  of  nation  s largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Member  of  nation’s  largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Member  of  nation’s  largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Member  of  nation’s  largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 


Member  of  nation  s largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller  s is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 
procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  restaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 
refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined  that  the  employee’s  actions  resulted 
in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller  s is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue  in 

Ta,mp *■  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 

wiSd  deVei°P?i  storaach  cramP$’  Each  ™ited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 

J?  F h p01S0n,"g-  Each  was  told  t0  «°  home.  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health.  s F y 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Employee  did  not  properly  refrigerate  the  shrimp 

, ,fC]COurdmu8to  the  state  health  department,  Miller’s  full-time  head  chef  improperly 
handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen  counter.  The  proper 

rnf^  m ^ rfStaurant’s  temperature-controlled  and  sanitary 

In  hMl‘h  de,em,ined  'hat  ,he  «*»  resulted 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customer. 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant  s safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
un  ikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  noisoning  incident 

8 ^ 3 H!ue  Seaf°°d  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 

iTZlnh  °Wned^.m  ^ resident’  M-  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 


Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller  s creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Member  of  nation  s largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 

restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 


The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 


As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state  s health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 


Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant  

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 


Miller  s creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
lredimmedmtely.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 


Member  of  nation’s  largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 


Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant  s safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Member  of  nation  s largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 


Member  of  nation’s  largest  seafood  chain  involved  in  food-poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  the  largest  seafood  restaurant  in  downtown  Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Richardson  Restaurant  Group,  which  was  named  by  Fortune  magazine  as  the  largest 
seafood  chain  in  America. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted  shrimp 
to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

Miller’s  creates  new  safety  procedures,  hires  safety  czar 

After  the  customers’  illnesses,  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  hired  a full-time 
safety  manager  to  work  with  the  restaurant’s  employees  and  with  those  who  supply  the 
restaurant  with  perishable  and  nonperishable  food  products.  The  safety  manager  will 
teach  all  employees  the  proper  way  to  handle  shrimp  and  other  perishable  items.  The 
safety  manager  also  will  work  with  suppliers  and  vendors  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
guidelines  are  followed.  Any  employee  who  does  not  follow  the  strict  safety  rules  will  be 
fired  immediately.  In  addition,  Miller’s  will  not  buy  products  from  any  supplier  or  vendor 
that  does  not  follow  the  restaurant’s  new  safety  procedures. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  later  died  as  a result  of  their  injuries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  went  to  Tampa  General  Hospital  and 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  for  severe  food  poisoning.  Unfortunately,  each  person  later 
died  from  food  poisoning. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller  s restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller  s is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week.  All  made  full  recoveries. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 

Shrimp  spoiled  sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  supplier’s  seafood  store,  not  at  Miller’s 
restaurant 

According  to  the  state  health  department,  the  shrimp  spoiled  when  the  outside 
supplier  improperly  handled  the  shrimp  by  letting  it  sit  overnight  on  a dirty  kitchen 
counter.  The  proper  procedure  was  to  store  the  shrimp  in  the  outside  supplier’s 
temperature-controlled  and  sanitary  refrigerator.  The  state  health  department  determined 
that  the  outside  supplier’s  actions  resulted  in  the  spoiled  shrimp. 

No  new  safety  measures  are  planned  to  protect  customers 

The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  decided  not  to  change  anything  about  the 
restaurant’s  safety  procedures.  The  owner  determined  that  this  event  is  unique  and 
unlikely  to  occur  again.  Therefore,  no  new  safety  measures  are  necessary. 

Small  seafood  restaurant  involved  in  food  poisoning  incident 

Miller’s  is  a little  seafood  restaurant  with  only  one  location,  which  is  in  downtown 
Tampa.  It  is  owned  by  an  area  resident,  M.  Richardson,  who  manages  all  operations  of 
the  small  business.  This  is  Richardson’s  only  business  venture. 
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Restaurant  food  poisons  patrons 

Four  customers  suffered  food  poisoning  after  eating  spoiled  shrimp  at  a local 
restaurant  last  week. 

The  four  individuals  ate  shrimp  at  Miller’s  restaurant,  667  Mitchell  Avenue,  in 
downtown  Tampa.  Approximately  three  hours  after  dinner,  each  person  reported  feeling 
queasy  and  later  developed  stomach  cramps.  Each  visited  doctors  and  was  diagnosed 
with  food  poisoning.  Each  was  told  to  go  home,  drink  plenty  of  fluids,  and  get  plenty  of 
rest.  Each  person  later  regained  complete  health. 

As  required  by  law,  each  doctor  reported  the  food  poisoning  caused  by  the  tainted 
shrimp  to  the  state’s  health  department,  which  investigated  the  incident. 
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1.  Miller’s  restaurant  is  a relatively  big  company. 

SA  123456789  SD 

2.  Miller’s  restaurant  is  a small  business. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

3.  The  shrimp  spoiled  because  of  the  actions  of  someone  who  is  directly  employed  by  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

4.  Someone  who  is  not  directly  employed  by  Miller’s  restaurant  caused  the  shrimp  to  spoil. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

5.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  did  not  change  anything  to  increase  the  safety  of  employees  or 
customers. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

6.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  created  new  safety  procedures  to  boost  the  protection  of  employees  and 
customers. 


SA  1 2345678 

7.  The  customers  who  suffered  from  food  poisoning  made  full  recoveries. 

SA  1 2345678 

8.  The  customers  who  experienced  food  poisoning  later  died. 

SA  1 2345678 

9.  How  bad  was  this  event? 

Not  serious  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

10.  How  great  was  the  loss  to  the  victims? 

Tiny  loss  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 1.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  can  regain  the  public’s  confidence. 

SA  1 2345678 

12.  The  event  described  in  the  news  article  is  a serious  event. 

SA  1 2345678 

13.  This  situation  does  not  need  immediate  attention. 


9 SD 

9 SD 

9 SD 

9 Serious 
Great  loss 
9 SD 

9 SD 


SA  1 23456789  SD 

14.  The  victims  were  not  inconvenienced  because  of  the  food-poisoning  incident. 

SA  123456789  SD 

15.  The  restaurant  will  lose  some  of  its  business  temporarily  because  of  the  incident,  but  it  will  regain  all 
of  its  customers. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

16.  This  situation  is  a crisis. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

17.  I would  eat  meals  prepared  at  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA1  23456789  SD 


18.  I would  accept  a good  job  at  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

19.  The  customers  who  experienced  food  poisoning  should  sue  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA  123456789  SD 


20.  The  customers  who  experienced  food  poisoning  should  sue  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

2 1 . The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  deserves  to  be  punished. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 


22.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  deserves  to  be  punished. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

23.  I would  encourage  a friend  to  accept  a good  job  at  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA  123456789  SD 

24.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  should  pay  the  hospital  bills  or  other  financial  costs  that  resulted  from 
the  incident. 

SA  123456789  SD 


25.  Miller’s  restaurant  most  likely  will  lose  money  this  year. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

26.  Miller’s  restaurant  most  likely  will  go  out  of  business. 

SA  1 2 3 4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


SD 
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27.  Miller’s  restaurant  will  not  likely  lose  any  money  because  of  this  incident. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

28.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  handled  the  situation  very  well. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

29.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  handled  this  situation  poorly. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

30.  The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  should  pay  the  customers’  hospital  bills  or  other  financial  costs. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

31.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  should  have  known  that  a situation  like  this  could  happen. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

32.  A legal  suit  against  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  is  the  same  as  a legal  suit  against  Miller’s 
restaurant. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

33.  One  research  says  someone  can  be  blamed  for  something  if  the  act  is  performed  intentionally, 
voluntarily  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  In  addition,  the  person  must  be  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  results.  For  example,  a four-year-old  child  who  plays  with  matches  may  cause  the  blaze 
that  bums  his  home,  but  may  not  be  blamed  for  it.  With  this  in  mind,  how  much  blame  for  the  food- 
poisoning incident  should  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  accept? 

AH  123456789  None 

34.  Using  the  above  definition,  how  much  blame  for  the  incident  should  the  employee  who  handled  the 
shrimp  accept? 

AH  123456789  None 

35.  How  much  do  you  think  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  caused  the  situation? 

Not  at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

36.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  caused  the  situation. 

SA  123456789  SD 

37.  How  much  do  you  think  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  knew  that  the  misfortunes  would 
happen? 


Not  at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

38.  How  much  do  you  think  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  knew  that  the  misfortunes  would  happen? 

Not  at  all  123  4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

39.  How  much  do  you  think  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  intended  to  bring  about  this  situation? 

Not  at  all  123  4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

40.  How  much  do  you  think  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  intended  to  bring  about  this  situation? 

Not  at  all  123  4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

4 1 . How  much  do  you  think  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  was  responsible  for  the  situation? 

Not  at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Totally 

42.  Miller’s  restaurant  should  not  accept  any  blame  for  the  food-poisoning  incident. 

SA  123456789  SD 

43.  The  owner  of  Miller  s restaurant  should  perform  community  service  as  a punishment  for  the  incident. 

SA  123456789  SD 

44.  The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  should  be  punished  for  this  incident  by  performing  community 
service. 


SA  123456789  SD 

45.  I would  feel  safe  eating  at  Miller’s  restaurant. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

46.  To  what  degree  should  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  be  punished  for  actions  that  contributed 
to  the  event? 

Lightly  123456789  Severely 


47.  To  what  degree  should  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  be  punished  for  actions  that  contributed  to  the 
situation? 

Lightly  123456789  Severely 

48.  How  much  do  you  think  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  should  pay  in  fines  for  this  incident? 

None  $1,000  $10,000  $100,000  $1  million  More  than  $ 1 million 

49.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  should  serve  jail  time. 
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SA  1 23456789 

50.  The  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  should  lose  his  license  to  operate  a restaurant. 

SA  1 23456789 

5 1 . The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  should  serve  jail  time. 

SA  1 23456789 

52.  The  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  should  be  fired. 

SA  1 23456789 

53.  How  much  do  you  believe  the  owner  of  Miller’s  restaurant  could  control  the  situation? 

Not  at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

54.  How  much  do  you  believe  the  employee  who  handled  the  shrimp  could  control  the  situation? 

Not  at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

55. 1 would  take  my  family  to  eat  at  Miller’s  restaurant. 


SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

Totally 

Totally 


SA  1 23456789  SD 

56.  I believe  there  is  a difference  between  causing  an  event  and  being  responsible  for  the  same  event. 

SA  1 23456789  SD 

57.  1 believe  there  is  a difference  between  being  responsible  for  an  event  and  being  blamed  for  the  same 
event. 


SA  1 23456789  SD 

58.  Are  you  aware  of  a situation  that  is  similar  to  the  one  described?  Yes  No 

59.  If  yes,  what  happened? 
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